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A Visit with Isaac Philips Roberts 
By Leo R. Blanding 
Z California. He said, “You 


OGETHER with my 

two class-mates, Bill 

McKnight ’27 and Abe 
Cruikshank ’27, I am on a 
trip around the United States, 
learning lots about the na- 
tion’s agriculture and seeing 
as much as possible of the 
country. 

While we were in California, 
we made it a point to call 
upon Professor I. P. Roberts. 
His name has been loved and 
respected by so many of us 
that we welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to meet this great man 
who has done so much for the 
Ag College and for Cornell. 


The house in which he lives 
is at the top of a high hill and 
a considerable distance above 
the street. We climbed up the 
long flights of steps and rang 
the bell. A sweet faced, white 
haired lady came to the door 
and we told her we were from 
Cornell and would like, if 
possible, to see Professor 
Roberts. 

“Oh, come right in,” she said, 
“Father will be delighted.” 
Then she added, ‘And you 
want to see the patriarch.” 


She went to call him and 
after her return we had a few 
minutes conversation with 
her before Professor Roberts 
came into the room. We 
learned that she was his 
daughter, Mary Roberts Coolidge. She 
graduated from Cornell in ’80, ob- 
tained her master’s degree there and her 
Ph.D. at Leland Stanford, where she 
taught for several years. She is now 
writing her third book on sociology. It 
was she who took down her father’s dic- 
tation of The Autobiography of a Farm 
Boy. Her husband is the author and 
novelist, Dane Coolidge. 


Then the door opened, and it seemd as if 
something magic had happened, for I was 
living in an age gone by. History whirled 
me backward to times before I was born 
and I was in the presence of the man 
about whom I had heard and read so 
much. 


« 
os 





He paused a moment in the doorway, 
white haired and erect. We went forward 
to meet him and he shook our hands with 
a strong, firm grasp. This grand old man 
was 94 years old last. July and is prac- 
tically blind, but his mind is clear and his 
voice is strong and steady. 

“Students from Cornell,’ he said, 
“This is a very great honor. It is a fine 
thing to make a trip like this, but you 
ought to stop and work awhile.”” When 
we told him that we were working our 
way on this trip, it seemed to meet with 
much approval. 

He talked for some little time about the 
many different types of, agriculture in 
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can say the worst thing, or 
the best thing, or the most 
phenomenal, and you can 
show people the place to 
bear you out.” 


He inquired as to what 
plans we had for the future. 
After we had told him, he 
said, “You cannot tell what 
line of work you are going 
into. Circumstances play a 
great part in a man’s life. It 
seems as if I have always 
been shunted off to some- 
thing for which I have not 
been prepared. I was trained 
to be a carpenter. Then I 
was going to be a big farmer 
in the Middlewest. Then just 
as that was getting nicely 
started, they called me to 
Cornell. All my life I have 
just begun to master a job 
when circumstances would 
send me into something en- 
tirely new. I have never felt 
that I have been fitted for 
any job that I have taken. 
When the experiment station 
at Geneva was founded, the 
president made me a director 
because they could get no one 
else. I knew nothing what- 
ever about it. “But,” he 
added, “I never applied for 
a job and I never asked any 
one for a recommendation.” 
He lifted his chin just a bit 
and squared his shoulders. “I could do a 
day’s work when I was eighty. 

“No, don’t say what you are going to 
be. Itisa fine thing to have plans. That 
gives you a goal to strive for; but you 
don’t know what may come to divert you 
from your path. I knew a boy that came 
to college. He was going to be a lawyer. 
He was nearly ready to take his examina- 
tions when a telegram came saying that 
his father was dead, and to come home at 
once. He went home and saw a mother 
and several little kids, a farm to take care 
of, and himself the oldest of the family. 
He stayed home, took over the farm, and 
became a successful famer.”’ 
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WAS eager to get him started remi- 

niscing of the early days at Cornell. 
When an opportunity presented itself, I 
mentioned the name of Professor Wing, 
as he has been on the faculty about as long 
as anyone of whom I could think. 

“Yes, Professor Wing is one of my boys. 
He graduated under me in ’81. I saw that 
he was a good man and I recommended 
him for a job in Nebraska. Later I needed 
a man at the experiment station, and I 
asked him to come back.” 

Bill suggested Professor Cavanaugh as 
another that he would be apt to remember. 
His face brightened and he chuckled a bit. 

“T made Cavanaugh. He was a little 
Irish boy studying chemistry under Pro- 
fessor Caldwell. I was going out on a 
farmers’ institute trip and I went to Pro- 
fessor Caldwell and asked him if I could 
take Cavanaugh with me. I didn’t know 
much chemistry and I wanted Cavanaugh 
to give a lecture on the chemistry of soils. 
Professor Caldwell was astonished. ‘‘Why, 
yes, you can have him, but do you think 
he can make a lecture?” “He will have 
to make a first lecture sometime,” I said. 
Young Cavanaugh was a tickled boy. He 
came out on the platform and began his 
lecture by striking a match. He made a 
splendid lecture, telling the famers, in 
such language that they could understand, 
somthing that they knew nothing about.” 

On telling him of the regard with which 
Professor Cavanaugh is now held as a 
teacher, he seemed greatly pleased, and 
said, “Well, I sized him up about right, 
didn’t I? 

“T developed Jimmy Rice, too. You 
can tell the folks back at Cornell that I 
have gone into the poultry business.” 
Then he told of a six pound Leghorn 
rooster that a friend had sent him and 
which was now down in the cellar waiting 
to make him a good dinner one of these 
days. 


N THE early days when I first went to 

Cornell, I was the whole agriculture 
faculty and men came to me looking for 
positions. Many of them were big talk- 
ers, claiming to be experts in their line and 
acting as if they knew it all. I never 
hired that type. If they knew more than 
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I did, I would be humiliated, and the 
Lord knows we wouldn’t want them if 
they knew any less. 

“T used to go to Trumansburg to see 
some friends named Smith. They had a 
little sawed-off English boy named George 
Tailby, working for them. They told 
some wonderful stories about him, one of 
them being how his folks used to put him 
on the roller when he was so small that 
they strapped him on so he wouldn’t fall 
off. I saw quite a bit of him and I could 
see that he was made of good solid ma- 
terial. One day I went to Mr. Smith and 
told him that I would like to take that 
boy and train him, that I could offer him 
quite a little more than he was paying 
him, but that I wouldn’t take him away 
from him. Mr. Smith said, ‘Go ahead, 
take him if you can do better by him than 
I can.’ So I took him down to the Uni- 
versity and made him master of the horse. 
He was a mighty good man. He always 
was on my side and he kept me informed 
just how things were going at the barn 
and on the farm.” Professor Roberts 
laughed. “There used to be a good joke 
around the community in those days. Mrs. 
Tailby told that I didn’t do much about 
running the farm, that her husband was 
doing all that.” He chuckled again 
reminiscently. “Oh, he and I did some 
great horse breaking in those days. He 
became a great horseman. 

“T used to always ask him what he 
thought about things. I would say, 
‘George, don’t you think we had better 
plow that field to-day?’ I never ordered 
my men to do anything.” 


HEN the venerable teacher directed 

his attention toward us again. “Take 
good care of your body. If you don’t take 
good care of your automobile, you can 
buy a new one, but you have only one 
body. The body is a wonderful thing, the 
most wonderful thing the Lord ever 
created. 

“Before going into your chosen field of 
work, talk with practical men, men who 
have had experience. They know lots of 
things your professors don’t have a 
chance to experience. And ask questions. 
“Now, young men, you have a college 
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education. You have the tools to work 
with, but remember that your knowledge 
is double-edged. You can also cut your- 
self with it.” 

All this while he had been sitting erect 
in his chair, the very acme of enthusiasm. 
But now he relaxed somewhat and said, 
“Excuse me for giving you so much ad- 
vice, but this is the way I used to talk to 
my students. 

“A man does not have judgment until 
he is thirty or thirty-five. You don’t 
know it yet, but I have seen many men 
develop, and it has been true in my own 
children.” 

Then Mrs. Coolidge gave us each a pic- 
ture of her father and asked him if he 
thought he could see well enough to auto- 
graph them for us. He sat’ down at the 
desk and she placed a black card on the 
white back side of the pictures. He could 
distinguish this contrast and wrote his 
name along the top of the card. 

“There,” he said, “is the signature of a 
blind man.” It is needless to say that this 
autographed picture of Professor Rob- 
erts is one of my choicest possessions. No 
souvenir of this trip do I value so highly. 

We had taken our camera with us hop- 
ing to get a picture of him. He graciously 
consented to grant our request, and we 
went out upon the porch. Bill asked him 
if the sun was too bright for him, and he 
was quite emphatic in his denial. 

While we were out on the porch, he told 
us a little about his family. All three of 
his children went to Cornell. One of his 
sons Owns a ranch in California and the 
other, Roger Roberts, owns the Buick 
agency in Palo Alto. We had the pleasure 
to meet his granddaughter, the daughter 
of Roger Roberts. She said that she had 
wanted to come back to Cornell, but that 
daddy had told her it was no place for 
girls. We told her that this situation had 
changed since her father was a student 
there and that she had better go back. 
Our arguments were probably futile and, 
if so, we can assure the male student body 
at Cornell that they don’t know what 
they are missing. 

Mrs. Coolidge showed us the parch- 
ment that the College of Agriculture sent 
to her father on (Continued on page 152) 


HE college period comes but once in man’s or woman’s life. It soon passes. It is gone forever. 
Only its fragrance remains, the sense of satisfaction and power that is born of it, the lasting 
friendships, the calmer and more confident outlook to life. It is a precious period to remember. We 
should not let it slip away from us, to be lost in the multitudes, in the affairs of the repeating days, 
to be buried in the years. By tying ourselves to the college days we express again the best aspira- 
tions, we take courage for the days yet to come, we love the world for the opportunity it offers. 


Reave us of our memories and we remain but poor slaves of the unending task. 
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r AHE occupational distribution of all 
living graduates of the New York 
State College of Agriculture up to 
and including the graduates for 1923 as 
published in the Alumni Directory of 
December 15, 1923 was as follows: 


OCCUPATION PER CENT 
Farming 24.1 
Agricultural business 13.0 


Agricultural & scientific professions 7.4 

Agricultural teaching, research, and - 
extension 27.6 

Non-agricultural work 27.9 


The classification of teaching includes 
about seven per cent of the graduates who 
are engaged in teaching. vocational agri- 
culture in high schools and special schools. 
For the present school year 82 graduates 
of the Agricultural College are engaged 
in such positions in New York. 

The decision to enter an agricultural 
college may not carry with it the definite 
choice of a particular vocation. The pur- 
pose of the suggestions here made is to 
guide undergraduates in an intelligent 
evaluation of the opportunities in teach- 
ing vocational agriculture. It will be help- 
ful to consider such opportunities in terms 
of the service to be rendered in such teach- 
ing, the advantages of living on a rural 
environment, and the professional growth 
which teaching provides. 

When industries are expanding we fre- 
quently forget the importance of agri- 
culture, especially in a great industrial 
state like New York. Agriculture still is 
and will continue to be one of the Empire 
State’s greatest enterprises. This is in- 
dicated by the fact that in 1920 the total 
value of the agricultural products of the 
state was $600,000,000, while the value 
of the farms and their equipment for that 
year was approximately two billion dol- 
lars. Twenty-eight states have a larger 
area than New York but we rank twen- 
tieth in the area of land in farms. We 
rank second in the total value of dairy 
products, total value of apples and total 
value of vegetables, sixth in the value of 
animal products and the value of eggs, 
and eighth in the total value of farm crops. 
We lead all states in the total value of the 
potato crop, producing neafly one ninth 
of the total crop of the nation. 

The educational needs of agriculture in 
a state such as New York offer a real chal- 
lenge to young men who desire to render 
service in such a field. In 1925 there were 
329,019 male persons living on farms of 
the State. Of this number 41,895 were 
between 14 and 20 years of age. Of this 
group 18,965 were in school and 22,930 
were out of school. Almost nine in ten 
of the farm boys thus classified as out of 
school have not gone beyond the eighth 
grade. About seven in ten declare to fol- 


Opportunities in Vocational Training 


By A. K. Getman 


low a farming occupation. In the high 
schools of the State each one hundred 
pupils distribute by grades as follows: 
45 in the first year, 25 in the second, 19 in 
the third, and 11 in the fourth. Thus the 
rank and file of youth who desire to pre- 
pare for farming must be reached by a 
vocational education program of less than 
college grade. 

The primary purpose of instruction in 
vocational agriculture is to prepare per- 
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Mr. Getman is now the State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education of the New York 
State Department of Education. 


sons for advantageous entry into specific 
farm callings. If the boys and young men 
who desire to farm are to be equipped with 
the tested experience of a generation or 
more of farmers and the contributions of 
research and experimentation, they must 
acquire new abilities through systematic 
training. Our records are conclusive that 
there is a high positive correlation between 
agricultural education and success in 
farming. Organized instruction is the 
most effective and the most economical 
means for a young man to profit by the 
experience of others and to gain new ex- 
perience. As the day has long since 
passed when teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
and skilled artisans could enter a vocation 
without definite preparation, so the day 
in agriculture should not be far distant 
when farmers and farm youth will recog- 
nize the need and grasp the opportunities 
for education in this, the oldest and one 
of the most intricate callings of man. 


T present vocational agriculture is 
being taught in 90 high schools and 

six state schools of agriculture. About 
one sixth of the rural high schools now 
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maintain such courses. In all the schools 
of agriculture we are reaching about one 
farm boy in 13. When better economic 
conditions shall obtain in agriculture 
larger numbers of schools will be estab- 
lished and the scope of instruction will be 
increased to meet the needs of larger num- 
bers of youths. The largest single deter- 
rent at present is the lack of trained 
teachers to meet the demands of boards of 
education desiring to establish departments 
of agriculture. The outlook for the com- 
ing year is that there will be about two 
positions for each candidate now enrolled 
in a teacher training department. 


We have at least two objective measures 
of the service in education rendered by the 
teachers of agriculture. This year there 
are 456 students enrolled at the state 
schools of agriculture with an additional 
200 to be enrolled in part-time winter 
courses. In the high school departments 
there are nearly 1,700 pupils enrolled in 
the four year curriculum. About eight 
hundred additional students will enroll 
during the winter for short unit course 
work. The occupations of graduates is an 
effective measure of the service rendered. 
Of the 2,631 graduates in the three year 
courses at the state schools of agriculture, 
76.8 per cent are engaged in farming or are 
pursuing a closely allied occupation. 
Seventy-two and eight tenths per cent of 
the graduates of high school departments 
of agriculture are known to be farming or 
to be continuing their instruction at a 
college of agriculture. 

The opportunities for living in rural 
communities are attractive to many young 
men who have lived or gained their voca- 
tional experience in such districts. Public 
service in teaching in such communities 
has many advantages. One deals con- 
stantly with a constructive educational 
program looking toward the improvement 
of persons in occupational efficiency and 
in citizenship. Many tangible evidences 
of appreciation and satisfaction come to 
the teacher from parents and school pa- 
trons. To the true teacher a knowledge 
of service thus rendered compensates 
more richly than the monthly pay check. 
Professor Palmer of Harvard University 
touched the keynote on such compen- 
sation when he declared, ‘(Harvard Col- 
lege pays me for doing what, if I were 
able, I would gladly pay it for allowing 
me to do.” 

In addition to the emoluments in satis- 
faction the teachers of agriculture receive 
reasonably good salaries. The initial sal- 
ary is from $1,800 to $2,000 a year. For 
the present school year the median salary 
for high school teachers is approximately 
$2,400 with a maximum of $3,000. The 
salary schedule at the state schools of 
agriculture is fixed by statute. Heads of 
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departments start at $2,400 and reach 
$3,000 with $150 annual increments except 
at the State Institute of Applied Agricul- 
ture where the maximum is $3,600 with 
$200 increments. At all state schools in- 
structors begin at $1,800 and reach a 
maximum of $2,600 with $150 increments. 

In considering comparative wage levels 
it is important to note that the salaries 
indicated above are for employment in 
rural districts in 
which costs of liv- 
ing are much lower 
than in the urban 
centers> One way 
of comparing teach- 
ing salaries and 
salaries in mercan- 
tile positions is to 
note that during 
the past nine years 
13. teachers have 
entered the field of 
business and later 
have returned to 
teaching agricul- 
ture. 


ROFESSION- 
AL growth 
vitally concerns 
most of us. Very 
frequently teachers 
inquire, ““Where do 
we go from here?” 
My answer is that they may develop 
in at least three ways. First, the 
teacher of agriculture may grow in in- 
creased ability to meet the educational 
interests of boys and young men in a par- 
ticular community. One man has been in 
one community 22 years, another for 16 
years, 26 for ten years or more. In each 
instance they have successfully integrated 
themselves and their service into the com- 
munity life of the patronage areas of their 
schools. The communities in turn have 
expressed their approval of such service 
by regular salary increments and a cordial 
endorsement of the efforts of the school to 
meet the agricultural needs of the region. 
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Secondly, teachers are assuming in- 
creased responsibilities in administrative 
and supervisory work. One teacher has 
just been made director of vocational edu- 
cation in a city school system; one teacher 
has been made supervisor of four associate 
teachers of agriculture in a high-school 
program; two state school directors have 
been recruited from the ranks of high 
school teaching and three from the ranks 





A GROUP OF NEW YORK TEACHERS 


These teachers of agriculture in New York State high schools recently met in Albany to discuss 


the many problems confronting them. 


of state school teachers; twelve high school 
teachers are serving jointly as principal 
and instructor in agriculture. When a 
teacher discovers aptitudes and interests 
in a special field such as agronomy, farm 
management, or animal husbandry, he 
finds an excellent opportunity for service 
in the state schools of agriculture, where 
the instruction becomes more specialized. 

Third, teachers of agriculture are find- 
ing open channels by utilizing the experi- 
ences gained in the vocational school as a 
means to enter other types of work in 
which many of the teaching experiences 
have much transfer value. Many men 
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re-enter college for advance training, look- 
ing toward activities in state supervision 
of vocational agriculture or training 
teachers of agriculture, agricultural re- 
search and scientific positions, agricul- 
tural business, journalism, and extension. 
Several men have left teaching to enter 
farming. One man who has recently made 
this transfer declared, ‘‘My teaching ex- 
perience has been invaluable to me in 
operating my own 
farm.’’ Another 
said, “If you want 
to find out how 
little you know 
about agriculture, 
just teach it for a 
few years.” 


F the opportun- 

ities for service, 
for living and work- 
ing in a rural en- 
vironment and for 
professional growth 
appeal to the stu- 
dent he faces at 
once the decision 
to prepare himself 
definitely for teach- 
ing. Such prepara- 
tion must include 
both technical 
and professional 
courses. The State 
College of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the State Department of Education is 
conducting through the rural education 
department of the College certain profes- 
sional courses suited to the needs of 
teachers in preparation. The professors in 
this department are anxious to advise 
with students in regard to a further con- 
sideration of the opportunities in teaching 
and in regard to technical and professional 
courses which are needed in order to meet 
the requirements for certification which 
have been estblished by the State De- 
partment of Education. Such courses 
constitute an irreducible ‘minimum in 
technical and (Continued on page 162) 
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OR a number of years, the New 
Hi metropolitan area has been 

increasing its consumption of milk 
and cream at the rate of approximately 
five per cent each year. As a result, the 
supply of milk from sources approved by 
the New York City Department of Health 
has been barely sufficient to meet the 
November demand during the last two or 
three years. Anticipating a possible 
shortage in the fall of 1927, Dr. Louis I. 
Harris, Commissioner of Health, called a 
conference of representatives of the dairy 
industry last April to determine whether 
or not it would be necessary to extend the 
territory. 

It was the consensus of opinion at the 
conference that dairymen in the present 
milk shed could increase their production 
to meet the demand if milk prices were 
advanced in conformity with market con- 
ditions. This decision was announced 
immediately so that dairymen might make 
the necessary preparations to increase the 
late fall and early winter production. In 
furtherance of this program, the New 
York State College of Agriculture, farm 
bureaus, and producers’ organizations 
held meetings throughout the milk shed 
to discuss the market situation and to 
suggest economical methods of feeding 
for increased production. 

The anticipated price increase occurred 
August 22. On that date, the price of 
Class I milk was advanced 42 cents per 
100 pounds to stimulate production during 
the time of lowest supply some three 
months later. As the shortage period ap- 
proached, the trend of production was 
watched with great interest because it 
was evident that failure on the part of 
dairymen to provide adequate supplies 
would make necessary an extension of the 
milk shed. One of the methods of in- 
creasing production which had been ad- 
vocated at the spring meetings was to 
supplement declining pastures with grain 
in order that spring-freshening cows 
would enter barn feeding with a good flow 
of milk. Although this early feeding 
would result in some increase during the 
summer when the market did not need 
the milk, the practice appeared necessary 
because of the difficulty of getting cows 
back to full production if they once 
dropped. The deliveries of milk to ship- 
ping stations in August indicated that 
this advice was being followed to a certain 
extent. The average production per day 
per dairy on some 13,000 farms was 6.1 
pounds greater during August, 1927, than 
it was during the same month of 1926.* 
As a matter of fact, for the first three 
weeks of August production ran much 
above this figure. September production, 


“Production data through the courtesy of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Inc. 


New York Dairymen Supply Their Market 


By H. A. Ross 


however, actually fell below that of the 
previous year by about 1.4 pounds per day 
per dairy. The prospect was rather dis- 
couraging, since consumption was showing 
its regular increase of five per cent. 


HE production figures did not tell the 

whole story, however. The weather 
handicap under which milk was produced 
that month was so great that dairymen 
accomplished a really remarkable feat in 
holding the 1927 production as near the 
level of the 1926 production as they did. 
Rainfall throughout most of the milk shed 
was only about one half as great as the 
previous year. In. the western counties 
of the state, the September, 1927, pre- 
cipitation ranged from 4 to 37 per cent of 
the previous year (Figure 1). Pastures 
furnished but little feed, and had it not 
been for the liberaluse of soiling crops and 
supplementary concentrates, production 
would have been much lower. 


Heavy rains in the early part of Oc- 
tober revived pastures to some extent, 
and an unusually fine growth of aftermath 
furnished a large amount of cheap feed. 
Consequently, the efforts of dairymen to 
increase production began to show their 
full effect about the middle of October 
(Figure 2). By the first of November, 
production per day per dairy was about 
eight pounds higher than the previous 
year. 

Just as dairymen were congratulating 
themselves on the success of their efforts, 
the weather massed its heavy artillery for 
a final smash. It struck first at New 
England. The flood not only shut off 
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FIGURE 1. 


Boston’s milk supply and necessitated 
emergency shipments from New York, 
but it also interrupted traffic over the 
Rutland Railroad and cut off some 5,000 
cans of milk that had been coming to New 
York over that road. At almost the same 
time, the entire milk shed was struck by a 
severe storm, accompanied by very cold 
weather. The production per day per 
dairy dropped 16 pounds in two days, 
November 4 and 5. 

This combination of circumstances put 
a heavy strain on the resources of the 
dealers and producers. The small amount 
of surplus milk in the territory that was 
being manufactured was quickly ab- 
sorbed by the market. Cream plants 
were operated night and day, processing 
frozen cream that had been stored during 
the spring. Even then, the demand ex- 
ceeded the current supply. Dealers began 
cutting into their rotating stock of milk. 
That is, they borrowed from future sup- 
plies, selling milk today that would 
ordinarily be held for tomorrow. These 
stocks began to shrink below the margin 
of safety, and fearing further restrictions 
of supplies, some dealers cut their whole- 
sale sales of milk ten per cent in order to 
build up their rotating stocks. This action 
was insurance against the possibility of a 
severe shortage later, although it might 
possibly have been avoided had the 
dealers been able to forsee the future. . 


HE acute situation in the market dis- 
appeared almost as quickly as it had 
appeared. Much of the milk that had 
been lost when the New England flood 
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SEPTEMBER, 1927, RAINFALL IN PERCENTAGES OF SEPTEMBER, 1926, RAINFALL 


Dry weather in September, 1927, resulted in very poor pastures and handicapped dairymen in their attempt 
to increase production. 
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interrupted traffic over the Rutland Rail- 
road was rerouted to New York over the 
Delaware and Hudson Railraad. The 
cold weather was followed by a period of 
unusually mild temperatures. Cows that 
had been on pasture when the cold wave 
arrived were stabled, and winter methods 
of dairying were adopted. Most im- 
portant of all, dairymen exerted every 
effort to get all the milk possible. Some 
additional cows were bought. Others were 
fed heavily and, in some instances, milked 
three times a day. Many calves were 
sold as bobs or received skim milk powder, 
so that the fresh milk could be sent to 
New York. As a result, production rose 
rapidly and in less than a week was about 
nine pounds per day per dairy higher than 
in 1926. The critical point was passed 
and the market had been supplied with 
milk from sources approved by the New 
York City Department of Health. 


It may be noted from Figure 2 that the 
point of lowest production in 1927 was 
two weeks earlier than in 1926. From 
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that time until the end of December, pro- 
duction ran consistently ahead of the pre- 
vious year. Whether or not this gain is 
maintained after that time is of no great 
importance from the standpoint of meet- 





Avg Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 
Figure 2. Average peoteation ot | of +" oe day 
per on over 10,000 farm 
ew York milk shed. 


ing demand, because some surplus milk is 
normally carried through the late winter, 
spring, and early summer. The important 
fact shown by Figure 2 is the increase 
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made in production by the dairymen of 
the New York milk shed when it was 
needed in November and December. 


It must be admitted that the supply of 
milk this year was too close to demand for 
safety. Not only was all of the increased 
production of the old dairies absorbed by 
the market, but many new dairies in the 
milk shed made the changes necessary to 
obtain the approval of the New York 
health authorities, and a considerable 
volume of milk was added to the supply 
in that way. The fact remains, however, 
that the demand was successfully met, 
with the possible exception of two or three 
days when the floods interrupted traffic. 
Taking account of the handicap under 
which they operated this fall, dairymen 
are to be congratulated on their success in 
fulfilling the promise of increased produc- 
tion made at the Commissioner’s spring 
conference. ‘They have proved conclu- 
sively that they can supply the market 
when milk prices justify the added effort 
and expense. 


Rural Engineering Projects Developed for 4-H Clubs 


HE farm boy likes to do things; to 
manipulate tools and materials; to 
plan and to create. Not only is it 
a good thing, physically, mentally, and, 
according to an old adage, morally, to 
be so occupied, but, with the advent of 
more mechanical implements on the farm, 
it is virtually necessary that someone on 
the farm be adept at adjusting, operating, 
and repairing these tools. When the farm 
boy is trained to be the “handy man of the 
farm,” farm machinery is kept in better 
repair and the boy leads a happier, more 
useful life. 

With these things in mind the depart- 
ment of rural engineering of the New 
York State College of Agriculture has de- 
vised a series of 4-H club projects in rural 
engineering to meet the needs of the mod- 
ern boy on the modern farm. The series 
includes farm shop work in the repair of 
used tools and in the construction of new 
appliances of metal and of wood and study 
of the principles and practice in operation 
and repair of farm gas engines. 

The farm shop project was the first one 
presented. It was first given considera- 
tion in Jefferson County in 1923 when a 
rural engineering specialist from the Col- 
lege was stranded there for two days with- 
out an engagement. The county club 
agent asked the specialist to visit a num- 
ber of schools with him and give demon- 
strations in rope work. Great interest was 
shown in this type of work and the next 
year 67 boys enrolled in the farm me- 
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A MECHANIC ON EVERY FARM 
Kent Stoodly, one of the original boys to enroll in a 
rural engineering project in New York 
State, is shown working on his 
farm gas engine. 


chanics project in Jefferson County. Two 
schools were held in the county at Car- 
thage and Adams Center. Professor F. G. 
Behrends of the rural engineering depart- 
ment gave the instruction, meeting the 
groups three times during the year. The 
boys were deeply interested in the work 
and every one of the 67 carried the project 
through to a successful completion. Four 


boys drove a horse 15 miles to attend the 
club meetings. 


The news of this venture spread through 
the State and the next year (1925) saw 288 
boys from ten counties enrolled in farm 
shop project work. In 1926, 532 boys 
enrolled from 16 counties and this last 
year 776 boys received instruction in 16 
counties. Such a growth in 4-H farm 
shop club work has made necessary the 
appointment of a rural engineering special- 
ist to devote his full time to the boys’ 
work. H. S. Pringle, who graduated 
from Cornell in 1927, is now employed in 
this capacity and Robert Burnette has 
been appointed to Assist Mr. Pringle. 
Unlike the instruction which is given in 
other agricultural projects by local and 
county leaders, the instruction in the rural 
engineering projects is given entirely by 
the College specialist at chub meetings and 
descriptive papers and samples of the 
work are sent to the farm study office of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture for review and correction. 

With the increased use of gasoline mo- 
tors on the farm, demand for gas engine 
projects became general and a new rural 
engineering project for 4-H club members 
was introduced for the current year to in- 
clude study of the principles of gas engine 
construction and operation, and to give 
practice in the operation, adjusting, and 
repair of farm gas engines. This new 
project has been enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the farm boys of New York. 
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proud, we have, it seems, a goodly 

crowd who think the future of the na- 
tion is firmly linked with education; for 
most of us have come to feel, despite the 
politician’s zeal, that increased knowledge 
helps our cause more than a lot of brand 
new laws. We have a sort of growing feel- 
ing that in the things with which we’re 
dealing we’ll solve the problems that we 
face by learning facts about each case. 
So when another year rolls ’round and 
most of us are nightly found with pencil 
firmly gripped in hand a-fig-ring how to 
use our land and wond’ring if it’s going 
to pay to keep on raising so much hay or 
trying hard to figure how to make some 
money with the cow or wishing we might 
find a plan to get around that middleman, 
with some relief it is we hail that program 
that arrives by mail and tells us of the 
folks who speak on all these things at 
Farmers’ Week. We look that program 
o’er and plan to see this stunt or hear that 
man and certain things we underscore to 
show that’s what we’re hank’ring for! 
We note that even in a week we can’t hear 
all the folks who speak but must choose 
either that or this with some regret for 
what we'll miss. 


[: THIS fair land of which we’re 


UST getting up here to Cornell is quite 

a trip for folks who dwell in places 
that are far away and come by night in- 
stead of day for in those “sleepers,” as 
they call them, they find some problems 
that appall them. The privacy seems so 
uncertain behind a sliding swaying cur- 
tain, while lots of folks we do not know are 
out there passing to and fro. Then, too, 
I wonder how on earth to manage in that 
upper berth. For when at home I’d never 
choose to climb in bed while wearing 
shoes! And, frankly, now, I will confess 
I have my troubles to undress for when 
I’m lying on a shelf I’m very awkward 
with myself. I can remove my coat and 
vest, but have my troubles with the rest. 
Perhaps if I were rather small, I might not 
mind that berth at all; but when my shirt 
I start a-peeling, I bump my head against 
the ceiling! And trousers? I can scarce 
un-don them the while I’m sitting there 
upon them! I never realize so fully the 
non-skid trend of garments woolly till 
arched upon my heels and head, I s-t-r-u-g- 
g-l-e with them in that bed. I might suc- 
ceed, as I deserve, but as we swing around 
a curve, I wildly drop my pose the while 
to keep from pitching in the aisle! Per- 
haps this exercise is needed for when, at 
last, I have succeeded in getting me quite 
all undressed, my weary body sinks to rest 
and I can sleep through jolts and shakes, 
and engine toots, and screeching brakes. 


But long before the dawn of day that 
porter comes around to say that it is time 


Farm and Home Week 


By P. H. Wessels 


to rise and don those clothes that we’ve 
been sleeping on! We find the process 
even worse when we must do it “in re- 
verse.” For now the bedding must be 
sifted to find where all the clothes have 
drifted. Then, too, we’re feeling some- 
what hurried, for natur’ly we’re somewhat 
worried lest we arrive as we'd not planned: 
with half our wardrobe in our hand. 


I’ve watched a caterpillar loop his 
silken threads to spin his “coop” and as 
I’ve watched him twist and squirm I’ve 
marveled that the lowly worm should 
later undergo such change, but now I 
think it much less strange for after squirm- 
ing on that shelf, I feel I’m greatly changed 
myself. 


E TAKE a trolley at the station 

and start our climb towards edu- 
cation. The one thing troubling us a heap 
is knowing where we're going to sleep, 
so when we reach our destination we first 
attend to registration. When that is done 
we're more at ease and spend the morning 
as we please. Our party likely is divided 
in taking in the things provided, but we 
agree where we will meet at noon, when it 
comes time to eat. The morning passes 
all too soon, and ere we know we find it’s 
noon. We meet our folks and join the 
throng that in a double line moves ’long. 
We read what foods are served today, and 
then, when we can reach a tray, we fill it 
up as best we’re able and park ourselves 
at vacant table. The women folks—and 
well they look it!—enjoy a meal when 
they don’t cook it; though new-found 
knowledge curbs delight in giving ’way to 
appetite. Already they have learned 
enough to know there’re cal’ries in such 
stuff as ’taters, puddings, meats, and 
beans, so they choose salads and the 
“greens.” For surplus flesh, if you’d re- 
move it, you must this eat—their figures 
prove it! 

With conscious pride in knowledge new, 
wife pauses now and then to view the 
choice of foods that I have made and from 
the light I see displayed, a certain gleam 
that’s in her eye, I know she’s planning, 
bye and bye, to try out these new-fangled 
schemes and fill me full of vitamines! 
Those pleased expressions women wear 
may be from foods they’re tasting there, 
or ’cause they have their fondest wishes: 
they walk right out and leave the dishes! 


N BAILEY Hall we find: our places 

and scan the growing sea of faces in 
search of people that we know; we whis- 
per: “That is So-and-so” or in a friendly 
greeting, smile at folks we know across the 
aisle. Then suddenly a hush will fall upon 
the people in the hall; for, as it gets along 
toward two, a group of people comes in 
view upon the stage, and dean or prof. 
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steps up to start the meeting off. A cor- 
dial greeting to the folks, a story, or some 
timely jokes and then the dean or prof. 
gives ’way to one who’s speaker for the 
day. If there were naught in Farmers’ 
Week save just this chance to hear those 
speak who hold the stage from two till 
three in Bailey Hall, we'd all agree 
’twould still be worth our trying some to 
drop the chores at home and come. 


The hours, then, from three till six, we 
spend in learning how to fix a hay-rope 
that may need repair or gather facts upon 
the care of cattle, chickens, hogs, or sheep, 
or on those budgets we should keep. Some 
seek to grow a bit more wise on why crop- 
prices fall or rise according to some given 
laws; while others study filing saws (and 
from the sounds it would appear that is a 
job they learn by ear!). 

Then comes again the time to eat and 
after that perhaps we meet to watch some 
“stunts” both new and strange, to liven 
up our church or grange. Then at a con- 
test or a play, we finish up a crowded day 
and roomward hie us to retire, and gain 
the sleep we now desire. 

The habits formed throughout our years 
come handy now, for it appears that early 
we must all arise, for at eight o’clock they 
caponize! I know not by what law of fate 
they always schedule that at eight, unless 
’tis thus they’d emphasize how early 
poultrymen arise. . 

We join the crowd in Roberts Hall that 
fills the space from wall to wall; and strug- 
gle on till we succeed in getting near 
enough to read the names of those for 
whom there’s mail, and usu’ly, of course, 
we fail to find there’s any there for ys. 
Perhaps we linger to discuss some topic 
with those gathered there before, once 
more, we climb the stair to learn of fertil- 
izer needs or how to rid our field ofweeds. 


ACH day is spent in much the way 

we filled our programs yesterday: we 
listen to the younger men and in the lec- 
tures after ten we sometimes hear de- 
partment head who’ve found no speakers 
in their steads! 

When we've been up here most a week, 
our nether hinges cease to creak; each day 
we climb with greater ease, with more of 
speed and less of wheeze. We even get 
so that we like that daily after-breakfast 
hike. We quite enjoy our little stay, the 
facts we gather day by day, this little 
taste of education, this bit of real, worth- 
while vacation. Now, whether Farmers’ 
Weeks do pay is not, of course, for me to 
say; but I am willing to repeat: when one 
has occupied a seat from eight till six 
through all these sessions he’ll gain, at 
least, some good impressions. 

























































































































































































































































































































The Home in Farm and Home Week 


ARM and Home Week, by its name, gives recognition to 

the ever increasing importance of the problems of the 
home to rural folks and makes plain that the State Colleges, in 
both their teaching and their extension programs, are devoting 
effort to being of value here as in agricultural matters. It is but 
25 years since Martha Van Rensselaer, as supervisor of farmers’ 
wives’ reading courses, was the entire teaching and extension 
staff in home economics. It is but three years since the New York 
State College of Home Economics was established, with Miss 
Van Rensselaer and Miss Flora Rose as directors. Yet, next 
week the program will be rich in matters dealing with the home 
and many will be the farmers’ wives who will accompany dad to 
Ithaca for a few days of fun and education. To all who read 
these lines, we say, of course, ‘‘Be sure to come.” 


To all who come to share, both in the giving and the taking. 
we add, ‘“‘Welcome; ask questions, for we want to help you; join 
heartily in the discussions, that both you and we may benefit as 
fully as possible.” 


Why is The Countryman? 


O every organization comes at intervals either from the out- 

side or the inside that old pertinent question, ‘‘Why do you 
exist?” Usually there are many reasons or excuses offered. When 
that query comes to us, we point to the magazine, which we are 
striving to make a connecting link between alumnus and alumnus, 
between alumni and college, and also a medium for campus notes 
and for articles scientific or otherwise. Those are four things 


that alone perhaps are sufficient reasons for the existence of this 
publication. 


However, a fifth and probably a more important purpose is 
the training of Ag and Domecon students in the elements of 
journalism and in the fundamentals of business management. 
The staff of THz CounTryMAN consists of two boards, as you 
doubtless know, the editorial and the business. Positions on 
both boards are awarded to winners of student competitions. 
These competitions are the introduction to the training field. 
The editorial compet learns how to get news and how to put it 
in concise and readable form. He also has a splendid opportunity 
to become acquainted with college professors and officials. The 
value of these contacts can be realized only by one who has made 
them. The aspiring business compet is in a slightly different 
field; he conquers the mysteries of files and filing, of general 
office work, and of selling advertising. As the successful compets 
grow in wisdom and experience, finally coming into board mem- 
bership, they receive new tasks and greater responsibilities. 
Of course, ‘‘What you give, you get”; always the man who puts 
in the most receives the most in return as in every field. But 
even the unusually busy student finds work on Tas Country- 
MAN convenient, pleasant, and profitable. The location of the 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, - —- the latest agricultural information, 
and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead i 
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office so handily on the Upper Campus means a minimum loss of 
time from classes. Beyond these values, positions on the boards 
have frequently led to business or journalistic openings after 
graduation, as was shown in the article in the December issue on 
former business managers and editors. These rewards have in- 
duced ‘many freshman and sophomore students to sign up for 
a voyage on the good ship, CounTRYMAN. 


Appropriations for Agriculture 


OVERNOR Alfred F. Smith presented a bill of $1,100,000 
for the new Plant Industry Building and $5,000 for an 
emergency heating plant for the College at a recent session of the 


‘Legislature in Albany. This appropriation is just $150,000 short 


of the amount which was thought necessary to complete the 
building and equip it properly. It is well known, throughout the 
State, that buildings constructed for the use of the State have 
always been built either cheaply or the appropriations have been 
cut before construction has been completed. The result has 
usually been poorly constructed and inadequate buildings. Econ- 
omy that forces the State to build additions almost annually 
cannot be anything but false economy. The Plant Industry 
Building has been promised for something like fourteen years. 
During this time the departments which were to have occupied 
this building have suffered cramped quarters, lack of equipment, 
and poor class room facilities. Now it would appear that the 
State intends to continue these conditions in spite of the fact 
that the cellar of the new building is well under construction. 
In the same session State Senator James S. Truman introduced 
a bill appropriating the full amount for the building. Which of 
these two bills must we consider the best from every point of 
view? 


Dr. Bailey Again an Author 


Liberty Hyde Bailey has added another book, The Harvest, to 
his group on the “philosophy of the holy earth.” It is written 
in his characteristic and enjoyable style, with his usual sound 
reasoning, deep sympathy, and accurate knowledge of farmers 
and farming. He comments on the present agricultural condi- 
tions and problems, including land utilization, decreasing farm 
population, corporation farming, co-operative marketing, surplus, 
prices, taxation, and rural organization. He concludes with a 
description of some of the rewards which now keep good farmers 
on the land. The book is published by MacMillan Company, 
New York City, and sells for $1.50. 


We regret to announce that our editor, John Ehrlich, was 
detained at home after the Christmas holidays because of illness 
in his family. Consequently, the responsibility for any errors 
in this issue can be placed on the acting editor, W. P. Bullock. 
We hope you will excuse them. 








ler and finer lives. 
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Washington County Former Students Attend Their 
1928 Spring Banquet 


OMEWHERE in Washington 
S County, sometime this spring, the 

former students will have, if the 
present plan materializes, a real old time 
“ag banquet” as a reminder of college 
days. Let us now imagine we are at the 
banquet. 

We come to attention as we hear the 
strains of Alma Mater sung by voices 
that “Lift the cho- 
rus and speed it 
onward” as in the 
days of old. Memo- 
ries of the campus, 
the chimes, class- 
mates, professors flit 
quickly through 
every mind, and to 
each comes back the 
thrills and joys of 
his college days. The 
banquet has started. 
Though busy with 
matters at hand, all 
find time to visit 
with those nearby 
and soon the room is 
filled with the pleas- 
ant hum of conver- 
sation. 

At the close of the 
meal, the toastmas- 
ter requests C. M. 
Slack ’16, the manager of the Washington 
County Farm Bureau, to tell how the 
banquet came to be a reality. Slack 
makes a few remarks about the whys and 
the wherefores of the banquet, and then 
he introduces each one in turn, giving 
along with the name some personal his- 
tory and information, The first on his 
right is Emerson Bartholomew 714 W.C. 
He is State Appraiser for reactors to the 
T. B. test. He also helps his father, As- 
semblyman H. A. Bartholomew, run a 
large dairy farm at Whitehall. They are 
developing a fine herd of Guernsey 
cattle. 

Harmon Beadle ’95-’96 Sp. is one of the 
largest fruit growers in Washington 


County. He keeps up with the times in 
the fruit game and turns out some classy 
apples. He also has a purebred herd of 
Holsteins. His address is Cambridge, 
New York. 

Lawrence Blakeman ’15-’16 W. C. is a 
market gardener at Hudson Falls. He 
also has a small dairy. Blakeman had 
some exceptionally big corn this past year. 


A WASHINGTON COUNTY LANDSCAPE 


A typical scene on one of the many dairy farms scattered throughout the county. 


Heywood Carey ’12 W. C. is a dairy 
farmer at Fort Edwards. He is develop- 
ing a herd of purebred Guernseys. 

Dave Copeland ’10-’12 Sp. runs a real 
country store at North Argyle. 

John Copeland ’11 has a poultry farm 
at Fort Edward. John’s hens lay when 
eggs are scarce. Who could ask for more? 
At present his pullets have a production 
of over 50 percent. 

Jerry and Joseph Crowley ’21 W. C. 
and ’15 W. C. are raising potatoes on the 
muck land east of Hudson Falls. Some 
years they harvest 10,000 bushels. They 
ship them by canal to New York City, 
where they are sold and shipped to Cuban 
growers to be used as seed. 
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Malcolm Wright ’20 W. C. is dairy 
farming in Hartford. 

Leslie Ellis ’11 W. C. is a dairy farmer 
at Fort Edward. 

Henry Fryer ’19 W. C. has a poultry 
farm and hatchery at Greenwich. 

Mark Glazier ’27 is running a dairy farm 
at Hebron. He is securing some fine al- 
falfa yields. Mark was married this last 
summer. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you bring her 
tonight so we could 
‘introduce her too?” 

Fred Hall’08 W. C. 
has a dairy farm at 
Hartford. He goes in 
for dairy cattle, par- 
ticularly Ayreshires. 

Harold Hall’o08 W. 
C. is also dairy farm- 
ing at Hartford 

Mrs. Rutherford 
J. Hall ’20 is on the 
Hudson Falls High 
School faculty. 

Frank Hartwell’12 
is dairying in Fort 
Edward. He also 
deals in cattle. 

Walter Hartwell ’12 
lives at Greenwich. 
He hasa herd of pure- 
bred Holsteins. 

Jim Langford and Mrs. Langford both 
"11 W. C., have a large poultry farm and 
chicken hatchery at Shushan. 

Herman Liebig 13 W. C. has a big 
dairy farm at Granville. He is making 
good at raising alfalfa. 

La Rue McClay ’27 W. C. returned to 
the home farm last February. His father 
and he are running a large farm business 
with 12 cows, 50 hogs, and an annual crop 
of about 2000 bushels of potatoes. Mc- 
Clay’s address is R. D. 6, Greenwich, New 
York. 

George McGeoch ’14-'16 W. C. is lo- 
cated at Cambridge. He has an excellent 
herd of purebred Holsteins several of 
which he has shown at the New York 
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State Fair, and what is more he has 
walked away with his share of the prize 
money. George is secretary of the Wash- 
ington County Holstein Club. This last 
year he had three children in the 4-H calf 
club—so you see he believes in starting 
them right. 

Lawrence Miller ’11 W. C. specializes 
in poultry, hatching and selling chicks 
that are a credit to the poultry business. 
He lives in Argyle. 

John S. Pettys ’93 W. C. is director of 
district No. 3 of the Dairymens’ League. 
He has a fine herd of purebred Guern- 
seys, and an A-1 apple orchard which is 
just coming into bearing. John’s address 
is Greenwich, New York. 

Nelson 8. Pratt ’14 W. C. is one of the 
best potato growers in Washington 
County. Pratt aims to have about 15 
acres each year and to have an average 
yield of close to 300 bushels per acre. He 
lives at Cossayuna. 

William J. Pratt ’23 and Mrs. Pratt 
(Ora Thompson ’21 Sp.) have a poultry 
farm at Cossayuna. “Bill” is our official 
culler in the county having attended the 
poultry judging school at the College. 
This past winter Mr. and Mrs. Pratt spent 
several weeks in Florida. 

Henry Reid ’14 W. C. and Ralph Reid 
’25 are living on adjacent farms in Belcher. 
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Ralph was with the farm management 
department of the College for two years 
and then returned to the home farm. 
Ralph and Henry are specializing in dairy, 
poultry, and potatoes. This past year 
their potatoes averaged over 275 bushels 
to the acre. Their address is R. D. 1 
Argyle, New York. 


Percival L. Shaw ’15 W. C. is farming 
at Salem, New York. He has an excep- 
tionally good location for deer hunting; 
each year during the hunting season his 
friends find his venison steak the best 
ever. 

Silas W. Vaughn ’24 lives in Hudson 
Falls. His main enterprises are poultry 
and bees. Silas is the chairman of the 
Adirondack Beekeepers Association. 


George A. Wilson ’08 W. C. of Hudson 
Falls is secretary-treasurer of the Wash- 
ington County Farm Bureau. He has a 
herd of purebred Brown Swiss and sells 
grade A milk. 


The introductions are completed; the 
program draws to a close. Everyone 
rises and voices are joined in the Cornell 
benediction, “When the sun fades far 
away.” The music dies away but in each 
heart still lingers, 


. anecho from the walls 
Of our own our fair Cornell.’’ 
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€nthony 
Fences 


Insulated against rust with a 
heavy uniform coating of zinc 


Me me 
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Livestock and crops are protected 
with good fences. American Steel 
& Wire Fences are made of the best 
steel for the purpose—the result of 
more than a quarter of a century 
of experience. 


Banner Posts 


Railroad rail design. Large slit wing 
anchor plate wedges itself into the 
soil, Our written guarantee on 
American Steel & Wire Fences and 
Banner Postsinsures longest service. 


Send for Free booklet, “How Fences 
Increase Farm Earnings”’ 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Pemiogem, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia» 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes- 


arre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 


St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Memphis Dallas, Denver, eo Lake City. 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


February, 1928 
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Thomas R. Fife is dairy farming at 
Madrid, St. Lawrence County, New York. 
He has hogs, sheep, and hens as sidelines. 
He is living on the farm.where he was 
born. There are two boys and seven girls 
in his family. 

*89 

William H. Chamberlain is a retired 
farmer living at Kanona, New York. In 
December, he was elected president of the 
Steuben County Agricultural Society, 
which holds its 76th annual fair at Bath 
in 1928. The Governor appointed him 
manager of the New York State Industrial 
School. He also is a member of the New 
York Assembly. 

05 

John W. Illston is an inspector-in- 
charge for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets: His 
address is 20 Stevenson Street, Cortland, 
New York. 

06 

LeRoy Munro is farming at Elbridge, 
Onondaga County, New York. He is 
specializing in Holstein-Friesian cattle on 
the Drumlin Farm. 

Harvey L. Westover is agronomist in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He is still 
enjoying single blessedness. His address 
is 4220 38th Street, Washington, D. C. 

From 1906 to 1913 he did soil survey 
work. In 1912 he was assigned to land 
classification work in the Forest Service. 
Since 1913 he has been doing forage crop 
investigations. At present, he is Agrono- 
mist in charge of alfalfa investigations. 
Harvey is also acting chairman of the U. 
S. Golf Association Green section. This 
work is carried on cooperatively by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
U.S. Golf Association, and is devoted to 
the improvement of turf on golf courses. 
In 1924 he spent six months in South 
America on official business. 

L. J. Wilson is growing seed potatoes at 
Gainesville, New York. The potatoes are 
produced and handled through contract 
growing. He has a large, successful busi- 
ness, and is interested in feed, fertilizer, 
coal, and farm machinery. 


07 

Willis A. Buck is engaged in general 
agriculture on the Longacre Farm, R. F. 
D. 1, Phelps, New York. He writes “have 
spent the past twenty years on the devel- 
opment of a two rowed beardless barley, 
and expect to devote much more time to 
bring it nearer to perfection.” 


08 
Charles Chase, Jr. is in the nursery 
business at Rochester, New York. His ad- 
dress is 359 Alexander Street, Rochester. 


709 


William D. Brown is dairying on a 185 
acre farm at West Winfield, New York. 
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Raising Chicks 
the G.L.F. way 





EDING chicks the G.L.F. way, 

you use one mash from the first feed - 

ing to maturity. This holds true whether 

raising pullets or broilers. Start with 

G.L.F. STARTING AND GROWING 

MASH when the chicks are 36 to 48 

hours old, and carry them through on it. 

When ready for scratch—at about two 

weeks of age—use G.L.F. CHICK 
SCRATCH. 


The latest recommendation of the col- 
leges of agriculture is to feed the mash 
first, because from the very first feeding 
the chicks need more protein and miner- 
als than are found in scratch grains. 


A high-priced chick starter is un- 
necessary. College feeding specialists 
advocate one mash throughout the 
chick-raising season, and this G.L.F. 
mash is mixed on their formula. 


The large—and steady—increase in the 
use of G.L.F. STARTING AND GROW- 
ING MASH from year to year, shown by 
the tonnage shipped, is proof that poul- 
trymen prefer one mash throughout the 
rearing season. They find the G.L.F. way 
a simple, convenient, and economical 
system for raising chicks. 


Ask your G.L.F. Agent for formula, price, 
and feeding directions. 


One Mash 


throughout the rearing season. 


G. L. F. STARTING AND GROWING MASH 
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And Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
Galvanized— RUST-RESISTING Galvanized 
for economy 


and lasting service! Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? For best protection from fire, 


storms and lightning, use metal roofing and siding. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) 
are the Se onenme sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, 
Flumes, Tanks and allsheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing Tin for resi- 
dences. Look for the Keystone included in brands. Sold by leading dealers. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






































Send for ‘‘Better Buildings”’ 










Full Weight, 





Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 
as a poultry ration ingredient 


Diamond contains a minimum of 40% of pro- 
tein and a maximum of 4% of fibre. 


The cost of Diamond is about two-thirds that 
of meat scraps. 


Diamond can be used profitably—and has been 
used profitably—to replace part of the meat 
scraps in the laying mash. The saving on the feed 
bill amounts to about $1.25 for every 100 lbs. of 
Diamond used to replace the same amount of 
meat scraps. As a result of this replacement, the 
productiveness of the ration is, if anything, 
improved. 


If you’re an alumnus, with poultry on your 


farm, this is worth your consideration now. 
If you’re an undergraduate it’s worth : 
remembering. In either case we can 

help you with good ration for- 

mulas which are free and 

entail no obligation. 


Write today to: 


RATION SERVICE DEPT. 
CORN PRODUCTS REF’G CO. 
17 BATTERY PL., N. Y. CITY 


FOUR LARGE MILLS PROVIDE 
RAPID DISTRIBUTION TO ALL 
POINTS 
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He has also gone into the breeding of pure- 
bred Holstein Friesian Cattle. He was 
married on October 11, 1911 and he is the 
proud father of three children, Howard 14, 
Betty 3, and Janet 1. 


Edwin W. Mitchell is a farmer at Stuy- 
vesant Falls, New York. He is married 
and has three children. His farm is called 
Orchard Hill Farm. Fancy apples and 
pears are the main crops. Edwin is also 
a consulting agriculturist and an agent 
for Niagara dust and dusters. 


Lawrence J. Steele died January 8, at 
his home, 110 Westbourne Lane, Ithaca, 
New York, of pneumonia. He is survived 
by his: widow, Mrs. Marjorie H. Steele, 
and one daughter, Miss Lois Belle Steele. 





LAWRENCE J. STEELE’ 15 


“Larry” was manager of the fertilizer 
department in the Cooperative G. L. F. 
Exchange. He was a member of Alpha 
Gamma Rho, the Albion Lodge, and F. 
and A. M. He also was president of the 
board of directors of THs CouNTRYMAN. 

After graduation, “Larry” was county 
agent of Orleans County and then general 
manager of the Empire State Potato 
Growers Cooperative Association, Inc. 

ETL LE IE SEI 
11 

Another Cornellian who believes that 
purebred cattle pay is David E. Brundage 
of Wallkill, New York. On his dairy farm 
he has registered Holstein-Friesian cattle. 

Isabelle MacDonald writes that she is 
raising White Leghorns and Guernseys 
on a farm at Delhi, New York. 

Lawrence Richmond is farming it at 
Penn Yan. His address is R. D. 10, Penn 
Yan, New York. 


"13 
I. F. Braisted is living at Westport, New 
York. Chuck writes, ‘Since I burned out 
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have not been farming; managed a coun- 
try estate two years and was in the paint- 
ing game for a time. Now I am taking 
care of greens on the Westport Golf 
Course. I am game and interested in any- 
thing that will help old Cornell.” 


14 

J. J. Henry has resigned as manager of 
a 600 acre farm in Missouri, and has pur- 
chased a 92 acre dairy and poultry farm 
at Sherman, New York. He plans to 
stock the farm with 30 Guernsey cattle 
and Rhode Island hens. 

William G. Pope is district superintend- 
ent of schools in District No. 5, Allegany 
County. His address is Andover, New 
York. 

D. Burt Smith is raising fruit on a forty 
acre gravel soil farm. His principal crops 
are grapes, peaches, and cherries, but he 
also raises tomatoes, sweet corn, and pop 
corn, besides grains. Burt has developed 
quite a tourist trade and is kept busy dur- 
ing the summer months tending to his 
roadside stand. His address is Route 14, 
Fredonia, New York. 


"15 

W. E. Monson is president of the In- 
graham Waste and Supply Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. His home is in Lake- 
wood, Ohio. He is married and has two 
children, John and Dean. Monson was 
circulation manager of THe CountTry- 
MAN in IQI4-15. 


UAKER Ful-O-Pep Poultry Mashes 
now contain molasses in dry 
form. Molasses is rich in potash—rich 
in vitamin B. It is particularly valu- 
able in overcoming and preventing 
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Roy P. Runkle has changed his address 
from Fort Hunter, New York, to R. D. 1, 
Johnstown, New York. He is a farm 
owner and operator. He says “Like my 
job but am not getting wealthy very 
fast.” 

B. G. Pratt Jr. is with the B. G. Pratt 
Company, manufacturers of insecticides 
at 50 Church Street, New York City. He 
lives at Hackensack, New Jersey. 

A. W. Wilson dropped in to see us the 
other day. He gave us a lot of Former 
Student Notes and a lot of good advice. 
Wilson is in the advertising business under 
the firm name of Wilson and Bristol, 285 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


16 

Clarence W. Bailey is living in Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

L. E. Gubbe is Buffalo manager of the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company. 

An interesting letter came into the office 
the other day from Pedro C. Lavadia of 
Pagsanjan, Laggura, Philippines. Parts 
of it are quoted here. “If you care to 
know how I fared after graduation, the 
following may be of interest: 

“Bachelor of Ed. & M.A. George 
Washington University 1916. 

“Farm Manager on arrival from the 
States in 1916, Aug. 1st at a salary of $100 
monthly. 

“March, 1917, married, and in 1920 had 
a twin of husky boys. 
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“July 1918, employed as special agent 
for the Philippine Cabinet but soon re- 
signed. 

“Mature philosophy: to raise a big 
family Roosevelt fashion. Have this in- 
stant half a dozen boys and girls. Amer- 
ica may feel fairly well or densely popu- 
lated with 111 millions. This country is 
not; we can take care of 10 more millions. 

“Still loyal to Cornell, and expect to be 
able to return and see the Alma Mater, 
after retiring from work, that is, when a 
world-tour could be afforded.” 


17 
Cleon Dunham is dairyman on the home 


farm in Madison County. His address is 
Lebanon, New York. 


19 

C. E. Chardon was recently appointed 
director of the Insular Experiment Station 
at Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. He is also 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor 
in the governor’s Cabinet. 

Anna Cecilia Coad and William Renel 
Needham were married on Saturday, De- 
cember 24. Needham is connected with 
the Ahrens Publishing Company, New 
York City. 

Robert D. Knapp is farming at Preble. 

Ralph Palmer writes “Still at the old 
stand as Farm Bureau manager in Orleans 
County. We are planning to hold a ban- 
quet on January 10, 1928 of all residents 


‘“ 






coccidiosis. The benefits of this ingre- 
dient will be appreciated by every man 
who is interested in scientific feeding. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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HARDWARE DEPARTMENT STORE 
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CHINA 

GLASSWARE 

FARM MACHINES 
SHOT GUNS 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
KITCHEN CABINETS 
FIRE PLACE FIXTURES 
SPORTING GOODS 
RADIOS 
SILVERWARE 
PAINT 

SEEDS 


Poultry Appliances Designed by 
Cornell University 


The special household appliances used for demonstration during Farm and 
Home Week are on sale in our household department. 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


Corner of State and Cayuga Streets 
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of the county who have had agricultural 
training at Cornell.” We are willing to 
bet that the banquet was a big success. 
Roy E. Pardee is raising Pekin ducks at 
Islip, Long Island. He writes “You 
might be interested to know that Mrs. 
Pardee and I have just returned from a 
vacation in Florida and Cuba and on our 
way down we stopped a few days at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Silva. They have a stationery and 
book store there and are doing very well.” 
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21 


John L. Dickinson has changed his ad- 
dress to 143 Belmont Avenue, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. He is field organization 
manager of the Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange. He started 1927 right by 
marrying Miss Florence King of Suffield, 
Connecticut. Miss King is a graduate of 
Suffield School and the Miss Fannie 
Smith Kindergarten School of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


Mr. de Jong’s cauliflowers win 
first prize at Syracuse— 


ROM way out in Red River Valley, 

six miles north of Winnipeg, came 
cauliflowers from Mr. Klaas de Jong, 
to win a first prize at the Convention 
of the Vegetable Growers’ Assn. of 
America, held at Syracuse, N. Y. 


The picture above shows the quality 
of the cauliflowers. Here’s the story 
of how they were raised: 


Mr.de Jongused Henderson’s“Snow- 
ball” and when the plants were 4inches 
high he side-dressed 
with 200 lbs. of Sul- 
phate of Ammonia per 
acre in one application. 


Mr. de Jong’s crop 
averaged 9to 10 tons per 
acre. The Sulphate of 
Ammonia he used cost 


today! 


FREE SAMPLE 


We'll send youn—FREE— 
enough Arcadia.. Sulphate of 
Ammonia to fertilize 25 sq. ft. 


of soil. We will also send you 
free bulletins telling how best 
to use Arcadian. Just fill in 
the coupon and mail it— 





lessthan$20and hiscropsoldfor$1,056. 
Try Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
on your own crops. It’s fine and dry, 
and easy to apply. No pounding; no 
screening. 25% per cent ammonia, 
2034 per cent nitrogen guaranteed. 
Note: Photo above shows cauli- 
flowers which won first prize in the 
Cauliflower Contest, Annual Conven- 
tion of the Vegetable Growers’ Assn. 
of America. Mr. Klaas de Jong, E. 
Kildonan, Manitoba, grower. 


The Ghaeadle company 


Agricultural Dept. 


New York, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., 
Medina, O,, Montgomery, Ala., 
Memphis, ‘Tenn., Shreveport, 
La., San Antonio, Tex., Raleigh, 
N. C., Washington, D. C., = 
Francisco, Cal. In Canada— 
Toronto, Ont. 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


SE A LS Ke A oo Fo fr cs fr SONG Suny SEN Gy SE Fup 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


N-3-28 UC 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


RENE SR oo ss wecu chase sane ane 


(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name 


Address 
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Lee M. Downer’s address is Forestville, 
Chautauqua County, New York. He 
says he is “operating a fruit and dairy 
farm in the most beautiful country in the 
world.” 

22 

Charles W. Backus is a salesman with 
the Standard Oil Company of New York, 
with headquarters at Utica. He has been 
with the Company since May, 1926. He 
lives in New Berlin, N. Y. 

Charles H. Carter brought back to us 
memories of the old trading days when he 
walked into the Countryman office and 
paid for a subscription with a bushel of 
fine apples. His parting request was, 
“Please save the crate.” Charley is farm- 
ing at Marathon, New York. 

Benjamin A. Hughes is sales manager 
of the Cloverdale Farms Company, Bing- 
hamton, New York. He has three acres 
at Windsor, where his address is 2 Pine 
Street. 

H. A. R. Huschke is advertising repre- 
sentative for the Pierce Farm Weeklies 
with headquarters in New York City. 
Huschke was business manager of THE 
COUNTRYMAN in 1921-22. 

Llewellyn Turner is studying in Albany 
at the State College for Teachers. His 
address is 323 Hudson Avenue, Albany, 
New York. 

23 

Clement Bowers writes: “I am busy 
hybridizing all kinds of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas. When not doing that I am 
either counting chromosomes in Dr. A. B. 
Stout’s laboratory at the New York 
Botanical Garden, or else travelling 
around Long Island with Henry Hicks ’92 
of Hick’s Nurseries, Westbury, Long 
Island.”’ Clement does his plant breeding 
work at the Botanical Gardens and just 
“camps” in the “Big Town.” When at 
home he may be found at 203 Main 
Street, Binghamton, New York. 

Emma G. Kuchler is assistant manager 
of the employees’ cafeteria of James Mc- 
Creery and Company. She lives at 919 
Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. She 
writes that Edythe V. Slottman has moved 
to St. Albans, Long Island. 

Francis I. Righter is taking graduate 
work and assisting in the Department of 
Forestry at Cornell. 

Ralph Slockbower is local commercial 
supervisor with the New York Telephone 
Company. He was married last_July to 
Miss Simone Planes. They live at 3280 
Rochambeau Avenue, New York. 


"24 

V. L. Crowell Jr. writes “Teaching gen- 
eral science in the Junior High School. 
Working for a M.A. at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Instructed in na- 
ture study ‘at; Cornell University this past 
summer.’”’ His address is 9 Mitchell Place, 
White Plains, New York. 

James R. Hazlitt is a fruit grower at 
Hector, New York. He says there is 
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nothing interesting to tell about himself 
but asks for more former student notes. 
We are willing to print all we can get, 
so how’s for sending us some? 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Knowlton (Eva 
E. Reith) are living on their farm in 
Springville, New York. 

Florence W. Opie is the Montgomery 
County secretary of the Y.W.C.A., with 
girl reserve clubs in the high schools of the 
county. Her address is Y.W.C.A., Day- ‘ 
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I. H. Rodwell recently married Kather- 
ine Baker of Chautauqua, New York. 
She is a graduate of Keuka Colleg.e 
“Chuck” is with the New York Life In- 
surance Company at 150 Broadway, New 
York City. 

W. Harrison Wheeler is dairying on the 
hills and dales of Florida, New York. 


25 
Glenn M. Bass is manager of the Long- 


ton, Ohio. 


view Poultry Farm at Cazenovia, New 
York. He has 2,000 laying hens and ex- 
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Efficiency 


NY man who raises threshable crops 

can increase his earning capacity by 

threshing his own and some of his neigh- 
bor’s crops with a Case steel machine. 


He is assured of the highest possible 
grade for his grain, which means a higher 
price, because he can thresh every year 
when his grain is plump, sound and of 
good color. The Case steel machine 
threshes fast, cleans the grain and reduces 
dockage. 


Being simple, light running and of large 
capacity, it effects a great saving in power 
and labor cost. 'This makes it economical 
to operate. 


The cost per year of service is low 
because Case steel construction, developed 
by years of experience, makes the machine 
extremely durable. 


This is Case efficiency, built into every 
Case machine. This is why the earning 
capacity of Case threshers is highest under 
all conditions. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Incorporated 


Dept. B-75 


NOTICE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made bythe J. 1. Case Plow Works Co. 
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CLEANED— 
Without 


Injury 


When dairy equipment 
and utensils are 
washed with 









i - Cleans Clean 
LAS FY ay ET 


They are left sanitarily 
clean, odorless, and 
unharmed. 


Surfaces washed with 
Wyandotte are not 
attacked or discolored 
by the cleaner, nor are 
the hands of workers 
injured in any way. 


Wyandotte Cleans 
Clean, at little cost, 
and without injuring 
washed surfaces. 


Wyandotte Cleans 
Clean. 


The J. B. FORD Co. 
Sole Mfrs. 
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pects to hatch 30,000 chicks in 1928. He 
says he will be glad to see any of the boys 
that happen to stray out his way. 

Henri V. Carrére is a farmer at New 
Kingston, New York. He is married and 
recently bought a 375 acre dairy farm. 

William F. Cook is with the Federal 
Truck Company of Detroit. 

At a banquet at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, November 16, ten of the 
Alumni of the hotel course, drew up ten- 
tative plans for a permanent Alumni As- 
sociation. The membership is to be of 


A LM. mM om 
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graduates of the hotel course and former 
students actively engaged in the hotel 
profession. Professor H. B. Meek, in 
charge of the department of hotel admin- 
istration, was the honor guest of the eve- 
ning. Those attending the banquet were 
in New York for the National Hotel Ex- 
position, held during the week of Novem- 
ber 14th. This is the annual get-together 
of hotel men from all over the country. 
It was decided to make the banquet an 
annual affair at this time to coincide with 
the time of the exposition. 


1 A A 


ee | | 


TEACHING BUSINESS 
METHODS ON THE FARM 


Every Purina Mills representative is 
trained to help the farmer cull his poul- 
try, supplement his home-grown grains, 
reduce his costs, and increase his profits. 
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The next meeting will be held in May 
1928, the Saturday morning following the 
opening ceremonies of the Hotel Ezra 
Cornell. This meeting will be a breakfast 
meeting, held at Willard Straight. At this 
time, the permanent organization will 
be put into effect. 

Those alumni attending the banquet 
in New York were William H. Needham, 
A. Winston Dunlop, John Courtney, Al- 
fred Olsen, and John M. Crandall, of the 
class of 1925; William Lodge, Arthur V. 
Taft, John L. Slack, Kirkwood Savage, 
and Mary V. Wicks, of the class of 1926. 
Mrs. John M. Crandall and Prof. H. B. 
Meek completed the party. 

Bernard Frank is a junior forester in the 
branch of economics of the United Staets 
Forest Service. He is now in West Vir- 
ginia, where in cooperation with the State 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is carrying on a land economic 
survey. His address is care of T. W. 
Skuce, Extension Forester, Oglebay Hall, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

William J. Garypie is with the Stumpp 
and Walter Company, seedsmen, at 30-32 
Barclay,Street, New York. He was mar- 
ried last August to Miss Elsa E. Kahles of 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. They are living at 771 
Westminster Road, Brooklyn. Garypie 
writes that Arthur J. Pratt ’25 is manag- 
ing the Whitlock Farms at Pittsford, N. Y. 

It seems that E. R. “Mac” MacNeil 
’25, A. W. “Al” Crosby ’26 and A. J. 
“Van” Van Schoick ’27 have at last quit 
roaming about the city of Albany, the 
state of New York, and eastern United 
States. They have settled down in a 
bachelor (?) apartment at 87 Columbia 
Street in Albany. We hear the Y. W.C. A. 
is across the street. Evidently they be- 
lieve in the slogan “First Come—First 
Served.” 

“Mac” and “Al” are employed in the 
markets bureau of the state department 
of Agriculture and Markets while “Van” 
is increasing the load demand on rural 
lines of the New York Power and Light 
Corporation 

Z. Carter Patten, Jr., spent the summer 
touring Europe. Patten is in the in- 
surance business in Chattanooga. 

Anne J. Snitow was married last July 
to Isidor Glasgal. He received his A.B. 
from'the College of the City of New York 
in 1922 and his LL.B. from Columbia in 
1924. Mrs. Glasgal is teaching biology 
at the Stuyvesant High School. They 
live at 223 Second Avenue, New York. 


26 

A. M. Boyce has a research position in 
entomology at the Riverside Experiment 
Station, Riverside, California. 

Ruth H. Hendryx is teaching homemak- 
ing in the Mount Kisco High School, New 
York, her address is 102 Smith Avenue. 

Dorothy A. O’Brien is teaching in the 
Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, NewYork. 
She lives at 159 Prospect Place. 
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Milford C. Howard is with the United 
States Forest Service, and is now in 
charge of the Dix National Forest. His 
address is Browns’ Mills, New Jersey. 

Seth Jackson is in the engineering de- 
partment of the Nassau and Suffolk Light- 
ing Company. His address is General De- 
livery, Hempstead, New York. 

Olive I. Knight is teaching in the High 
School in Burnt Mills, New York. 

Marden R. Nystrom is with the Port 
of New York Authority, as assistant 
analyst specializing in food receipes and 
handling problems. He lives at 521 West 
112th Street, New York. 

Raymond M. Stearns is assistant man- 
ager and auditor of the Sedgefield Inn in 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Lewis H. Steele is a poultryman on the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
sanatorium farm at Wilton, New York. 


Mildred A. Brucker is teaching home- 
making in the Odessa, New York, High 
School. She writes that Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward M. Blake ’26 had a son, James 
Edward, born last May. Blake is teaching 
mathematics and agriculture in the 
Odessa High School. 


C. K. Bullock is in the Spray Service 
of Ontario County, Canandaigua, New 
York. 


Laura J. Burnett is living at her home 
in Webster, New York, helping with the 
house and farm work. 

Salvadore Diadato of 479 Clinton Street 
Buffalo, New York, is assistant chemist 
of the Buffalo branch of the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company. 


Elizabeth B. Emmons has been on the 
institute staff of The New York Herald 
Tribune since last May. She lives at 51 
Forest Avenue, Freeport, New York. 


Olive Hoefle has recently accepted a 
position as seed analyst at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, New York. 

Frank B. MacKenzie was married to 
Miss Alice Knickerbocker of Ithaca, Nov. 
12, 1927. They are residing in New York 
City. 

Margaret D. Meyer is in the industrial 
department of the Y. W. C. A. Her ad- 
dress is 24 Park Street, Buffalo. 

Miss Byrde Salsbury is located in New 
Haven, Conn., at the Troup Junior High 
School. 

John L. Slack is manager of the Hotel 
Castleton at Newcastle, Pennsylvania. 
Before entering Cornell, John graduated 
from Lafayette University, and studied 
European hotel conditions. He then secured 
& position with the Cleveland Statler in 
the steward’s department. After graduat- 
ing from the hotel school at Cornell, he 
secured a position with the Morgan Hotel, 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, as front clerk, 
and then before entering the Hotel Castle- 
ton as manager, he was employed at 
Hotel Phillips, at Phillisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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DON’T 


Build, Remodel, Ventilate or Equip a Hog House, 
Dairy Barn, Horse Barn or Poultry House 
UNTIL 
You Get Our Free Book 


BECAUSE 


it tells why 


| JAMESWAY 


COSTS LESS AND SAVES 
COSTLY MISTAKES 








JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 











IT ALL DEPENDS ON YOU! 


The prosperity of many thousand farm families depends 
upon the profitableness of their dairy cattle. The cost 
of feed and labor for maintenance is about the same 
whether the cows are good or poor individuals. 





Jerseys are known for their ability to produce high- 
est quality milk at low feed cost. They are par- | 
ticularly efficient and profitable. | 


For valuable free booklets on Jerseys and dairying write. 







THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324 WEsT 23D Sr. Dept. W. New York 
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Helen C. Brodie is working at Ander- 
son’s Florist Shop on Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. She lives in Derby, New 
York. 

Ruth E. Matz is teaching foods in the 
West Reading, Pa., High School, and liv- 
ing in Shillington, Pa. 

Elizabeth P. Stow is teaching home 
economics in the Jefferson Junior High 
School in Rochester, New York. She lives 
at 55 South Washington Street. Her en- 
gagement has been announced to Ensign 
Charles S. Weeks, U.S.N. 


The Cornell Countryman 


Anna Webb Blanton is now in charge of 
rural education in the University of Texas. 

Charles I. “Chuck” Bowman is farming 
at Constableville, New York. 

Dorothy Bucklin is teaching Biology in 
the Owego High School, Owego, N. Y. 

J. L. Tennant has just received his 
doctor’s degree here and is now engaged 
in research work at the Rhode Island 
State College of Agriculture. 

Harry B. Love is connected with the 


publicity department of the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


THIS STUMP COSTS MONEY 


HERE isn’t a farmer in the country who is 

rich enough to afford a stump like this one. 
It costs real dollars in the form of profits that 
should be coming from the land it covers. 

Modern methods have made it an easy task 
to rid fields of these expensive pests. Blast them 
out with Hercules Dynamite. 

Send to the Hercules Powder Company for a 
copy of their 68-page illustrated book, “Land 
Development.” This book will tell you all about 
the uses of explosives on the farm—how to 
break up rocks, blast out stumps, dig ditches 
and post holes, break up subsoil, plant trees, 
and cultivate your bearing orchards to greater 
advantage than is possible without the use of 


dynamite. 


Even if you have used dynamite you can get 
new ideas from this book. It is free. Sign the 
coupon and send it to us today. Your copy of 
“Land Development” is waiting for you. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
900 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me a free copy of “Land Development with Hercules 


Dynamite.” 
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Charles M. Werly has recently entered 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

28 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Howell (Mary 
Louise Hazzard ’28) have announced the 
birth of a daughter, Mary Gertrude, on 
July 23. They are living at Kingston, 
New Jersey, where Howell is employed at 
the Princeton Nurseries. 

John Edwin Paige was married to Miss 
Beryl Jourdan of Canisteo on August 15. 


730 
William K. Ravert and Miss Mildred 
Slocum were married November 11, at 
Binghamton. They are residing at 109 
Williams Street, Ithaca, New York. 


A Visit with Isaac Philips 


Roberts 
(Continued from page 134) 


his goth birthday. This contains the signa- 
tures of the entire faculty and student body 
at the time. Many of you who read this 
will remember writing your names on this 
parchment about five years ago. Professor 
Roberts values this very highly. 


To me the visit with Professor Roberts 
was the most inspiring, most enjoyable 
part of the trip, and to any of you who 
may be coming this way_I would say, do 
not miss the opportunity to call upon the 
“Father of Agriculture.” 


Opportunities in 
Vocational Teaching 
(Continued from page 136) 


professional training which candidates 
must complete before receiving a per- 
manent certificate to teach vocational 
agriculture. The types of service which 
have been described above have been pos- 
sible only because there has been at work 
a corps of teachers who have been trained 
technically and professionally and who 
have set for themselves high ideals of 
achievement. 


In American agriculture we sometimes 
overlook the good fortune of our inheri- 
tance in rich, natural resources. Here 
land is cheap and labor is scarce while in 
Europe the situation is reversed. As our 
population grows, it seems inevitable that 
we shall face the unsatisfactory conditions 
in agriculture obtaining in most European 
countries, unless by an adequate program 
of agricultural education we shall be able 
to maintain a high standard of living for 
farmers, a higher production unit per man, 
and, in the words of former Secretary Wal- 
lace, a well-rounded, self-sustaining na- 
tional life in which there shall be a fair 
balance between industry and agriculture, 
as contrasted with the experiences of other 
nations whcih have sacrificed their agri- 
culture for the building of cities. 
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This chart shows the growth of electric trans- 
mission lines in rural districts of the United 
States in the last three years and projected 
to 1932. 


It is reasonable to believe that this rate of 
growth will be bettered—but even if it re- 
mains the same, there will be approximately 
one million electrified farms in this country 
by the end of 1932. 


American farmers may safely depend upon 
the electric power companies to carry for- 
ward the electrical progress which the prin- 
ciple of individual initiative has made possi- 






ble in the past. 


Electricity a good business 


investment on the farm 


Electrical service is as vital to the 
well-being of the farmer as improve- 
ment of transportation. 


As a power helper, it reduces the 
cost of operation, makes profits more 
certain, and farm life more enjoyable. 


Its one hundred proved uses for 
agriculture bring to your command 
a thousand helpers at a small frac- 
tion of the cost of doing the work 
by hand. With more than 105,000 
new rural connections completed 
in the last three years, electricity 
already performs a greater variety 


of services for agriculture than for 
any other industry. 


The adoption of electricity means 
the organization of the farm as a 
business rather than as just the means 
of earning a livelihood. 


To obtain electrical service for your- 
self and your neighbors, consult your 
power company. You will find ready 
cooperation. Many companies have 
established rural service departments 
to provide the latest information 
on the application of electricity to 
agriculture. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists 
and engineers representing the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and 
the Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association 
of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue -: New York, N. Y. 
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Great strides are steadily being made in the 
reproduction of music. The model shown here is 
the latest addition to the Orthophonic Victrola 
line. A model that has unusual eye value as well 
as being a faithful reproducer of music and 
speech. Other cabinet models 


$95 to $335 
Portable Models 
$15 to$4o 
Let us tell you about our partial payment 


plan. We also carry a complete stock of Victor, 
Columbia and Okeh Records. 





Hickeys Lyceum Music Store 


105-11 S. Cayuga Street 
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OVER 
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MILLIONS 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 











ITHACA 
ICE 
CREAM 


Made From Pure Rich ‘Cream 
Finest Granulated Sugar and 
Choicest Fruits and Nuts 





er 


Pasteurized Milk 
Cream 
Cottage Cheese Condensed Milk 
DIAL 2756 





ITHACA ICE CREAM CO. Inc. | 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
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STUDENT COMMITTEES FORMED 
FOR 21st FARM AND HOME WEEK 





Many Classes Will Be Suspended in the 
College of Agriculture 


NE of the reasons that classes are sus- 
pended during Farm and Home Week 

is to enable the students to help put the 
program across efficiently. The visitors 
are helped in many ways by the students 
and it is expected that they will co-operate 
as much as they have in former years. 
Professor R. H. Wheeler of extension has 
appointed the following committees: 

General Committee: C. F. Blewer ’28, 
ge aa chairman; Miss V. A. Stephany 
29, A A. T. Ringrose ’29, and J. W. Stiles 
29, assistant chairman. 

Registration: C. G. Garman ’28, chair- 
man; L. Griswold ’28, ass’t chairman. 

Information: Bob Foote ’29, chairman; 
Miss E. Irish ’28, ass’t chairman. 

Guides and Ventilation: Russ Dudley 
’29, chairman; K. Howlett ’28; K. Seager, 
’29 a’sst. chairmen. 

Arrangements: E. Nohle ’28, chairman; 
E.-Gosman ’28, ass’t chairman. 

Attendance: Hi Godfrey ’28, chairman; 
C. Bullock ’30, ass’t chairman. 

Rooming: F. D. Baird ’28, chairman; 
Miss Ann Deyo ’28, ass’t chairman. 

Checking: Bill Blencoe ’28, chairman; 
Miss B. E. Foster ’30, ass’t chairman. 

News: Jean Warren ’29, chairman; Paul 
Bullock ’29, ass’t chairman. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO 
HAVE NEW CONTEST 


A milk judging contest for high school 
and state school teams will be held on 
Thursday and Friday of Farm and Home 
Week. The importance.of milk on New 
York farms and the need in emphasizing 
quality are responsible for the interest in 
this new contest. Each contestant will 
judge eight samples and perform the Bab- 
cock test to determine the percentage of 
fat in each a. Members of the dairy 
department will show how other tests are 
made. All teams will compete on the same 
basis, and prizes will be awarded at a 
banquet held Friday night for all the con- 
testants. 


FORMER PROFESSOR LECTURES 


On Friday, January 13, Mr. Arno 
Nehrling, former professor in the depart- 
ment of floriculture, returned to Cornell 
on a visit to renew old acquaintances and 
also to lecture to the students in the vari- 
ous courses, on modern rose culture as 
practiced by the Hill Floral Products 
C omeeny of Richmond, Indiana, of which 
Mr. Nehrling is now sales manager. 


FLORISTS HOLD DANCE 


Devotees of the terpischorean art 
tripped the “light fantastic” to the witch- 
ing tunes of the Cayuga Novelty Orches- 
tra, on the night of January 21. “Lee” 
Merriman was there and gave his specialty 
song and dance act for which he is en 
Flowers in the form of novelty favors come 
distributed to the fair ones attending the 
dance. It was held under the auspices 
of the Floriculture Club. 





CORNELL NOT ALONE 


The University of Wisconsin as 
well as ourselves has thought the 
name of Farmers’ Week inade- 
quate. This year’s, the 25th an- 
nual meeting was known as Farm 
Folks’ Week; it was held January 


31 to February x 


AG ATHLETES AT WORK 


Although the Ag basketball team has 
lost three of its five games, it still has a 
good chance of winning the inter-college 
title in the six remaining games. The 
games which were lost were close both in 
score and in relative playing strength. 
Manager H. Fuller has been using several 
substitutions in an attempt to select the 
most smoothly working team. 

The Ag swimmers, under the direction 
of manager R. A. Aymar, are rounding 
out into a well balanced team. No meets 
have been had up to this time so the rela- 
tive strength is not known. 


ROUND-UP CLUB TO 
HANDLE CATTLE JUDGING 


The Round-Up Club has appointed four 
committees for Farm and Home Week, 
according to Jim Lacy, President of the 
Club. The Live Stock Committee, of 
which Hank Quinn is chairman, will be in 
charge of handling and judging the en- 
trants. There have been thirty-five en- 
tries in the cattle judging contest, and 
drawings have been made for the cows 
each man is to handle for the week. Be- 
sides the cattle show, there will be exhibits 
in horses and sheep. There will be medals 
for the winner of each class, and a grand 
champion medals for the winner of most 
points during the week. 

The Luncheon Committee, with J. A. 
Clark as chairman and Bob Dyer as as- 
sistant chairman, will have charge of the 
cafeteria in Animal Husbandry. The 
girls in Sedowa, under Evelyn Calkins, 
will assist in the arrangement and work, 
and the Domecon students will act as 
waitresses. 





ROCHESTER STAGE CONTEST 
PRIZE GOES TO K. A. HOWLETT 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine Ad- 
dresses Horticultural Society 


ENNETH A. Howlett ’28 won the 

Rochester Stage given at the annual 
banquet of the New York State Hort- 
icultural Society, January 12, atRoches- 
ter. ‘“‘Ken’s” prize was $40 for his speech, 
entitled “Optimism of Youth.” A. L. Lane 
’28 received the second prize of $20 for his 
speech, entitled ‘‘Ben Davis or McIntosh?” 
The other contestants were W. S. Salis- 
bury ’28 and R. E. Dudley ’29. The 
judges were Mr. E. R. Eastman, editor of 
The American Agriculturist; Charles G. 
Wilson of Hall, New York, and Mr. 
Skiffington. 


Mass Bargaining for Farmers 


Mr. William M. Jardine, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, spoke before the 
Horticulture Society, giving his views on 
farm prosperity in this country. “What 
we particularly need,” he stated, “is mass 
bargaining power to provide more effec- 
tive selling methods, rather than efficiency 
in production. Agriculture is well on its 
way back to the prosperity of pre-war 
days, but the greatest problem is to attain 
more efficient marketing. Agriculture is 
as fundamentally ‘big business’ as is the 
production of steel or the automobile; and 
it must employ the same principles which 
enable the profitable world-wide sale of 
those products.” 


Professors Take Part 


Professor J. Oskamp of pomology and 
H. B. Tukey of the Geneva Experiment 
Station were in charge of the main fruit 
exhibit. Professor J. H. McDaniels of 
pomology had charge of the junior fruit 
exhibits and judging contests. Professor 
G. W. Peck managed the packing ex- 
hibits which illustrated the effects of care- 
less picking, packing, and shipping as 
compared with the results of careful 
handling. Professors L. M. Massey, H. H. 
Whetzel, H. E. Thomas, A. J. Heinicke, | 
and Mr. Mills of pomology, and Professor 
C. R. Crosby, of entomology also attended 
the meetings from January I1-13. 


THE ROCHESTER STAGE 


W. S. Salisbury R. E. Dudley 
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A. L. Lane K. A. Howlett 
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SOME HIGH POINTS OF 1928 
CORNELL FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Many Out of Town Speakers To Be At 
College, February 13-18 


Monday, February 13 


ga. m. The poultry outlook—James E. 
Rice, head of the poultry department. 

11a.m. Abandoned farm land in New 
York State—extent and cause of aban- 
donment, further changes to be expected, 
and how to use the abandoned land—G. 
F. Warren, head of the department of 
agricultural econmoics and farm manage- 
ment. 

12m. Principles of successful business 
management—M. L. Holmes, professor of 
accounting. 

2 p.m. Address of welcome. A. R. 
Mann, Dean of the New York State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Economics. 

3 p.m. Demonstration of the use of a 
dynamometer to measure the pulling 
power of draft animals. 

8 p.m. Farm Life Challenge speaking 
contest. A speaking contest for a prize 
of $150 given by an anonymous donor. 


Tuesday, February 14 


9 a. m. Household management and 
leisure—Martha Van Rensselaer, director 
of the college of home economics. 

How judging poultry for production and 
standard qualities can be combined— 
James E. Rice, head of the poultry de- 
partment. 

10 a. m. Cold storage as a factor in 
marketing perishable farm products— J. 
R. Shoemaker, vice president of the Hy- 
o Refrigerating Company, Elmira, 
N. 


The larger parish— a solution of the 
rural church problem—M. A. Dawber, 
superintendent of rural work, Methodist 
Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11 a.m. The agricultural depression; 
its causes and probable duration. G. F. 
Warren, head of the department of agri- 
cultural economics and farm management. 

The relation of nutrition to reproduction 
of livestock—F. B. Morrison, Director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations at 
Geneva and Ithaca, N. Y 

12m. How to make rural churches 
succeed—M. A. Dawber, Superintendent 
of Rural Work, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2p.m. Address by the President of Cor- 
nell University, Dr. Livingston Farrand. 

3 p.m. The work of the Dairymen’s 
League. G. W. Slocum, President of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Investments for farmers—F. A. Pear- 
son, professor of farm management and 
agricultural economics. 

4p.m. Readings, L. H. Bailey, former 
Dean and Director of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 


Wednesday, February 15 


10 a. m. The grange lecturer’s pro- 
gram. Jennie Buell, editor of the lectur- 
ers’ page in the National Grange Monthly. 

Latest developments of the proposed 
new uniform national plan for standardi- 
zation and accrediation of breeding stock, 
eggs, and chicks—James E. Rice, head of 
the poultry department. 

The care and repair of electrical house- 
hold appliances—F. B. Wright, professor 
of rural engineering. 

11 a. m. Adjustments a farmer can 
make to meet present conditions—G. F. 
Warren, head of the department of agri- 
cultural economics and farm management. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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PROFS’ PRANKS 


Dean A. R. Mann spoke on January 12 
at the University of Illinois Farmers’ 
Week on ‘‘What Must Agricultural Prog- 
ress Include?” 


Mr. M. C. Buritt, who preceded Dr. 
Ladd as director of extension was recently 
elected —— of the New York State 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Buritt is 
actively engaged in many of the farming 
interests and problems of the state. 


One of the most unusual pieces of com- 
munity work in which Professor R. A. 
Felton is engaged at the present time is 
the making over of a distillery into a 
community house. The owner has very 
generously given the building. All the 
community organizations are united in 
the new project. 


Professor G. F. Warren has been ap- 
pointed to act as a member of a board com- 
posed of nationally known economists and 
statisticians which is to investigate the 
economic research work of the Department 
of Agricultural’s bureau of agricultural 
economics, particularly in the field of farm 
price analysis, and to make recommenda- 
tions for improvements. 


Many of the professors and several 
students in farm management attended 
the meeting of the American Farm Eco- 
nomics Association and of the American 
Economic Association at Washington, 
D. C., December 28, 29 and 30. 


Professor A. M. Goodman of the rural 
engineering department is in Porto Rico 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation as engineering expert of the 
campaign to control malaria by extermi- 
nating the mosquito. 





Professor R. A. Felton, of the rural so- 
cial organization department, recently 
helped to build a complete rural school 
playground for six dellars at Potter Dis- 
trict Number 8, Middlesex, New York. 
The equipment consisted of a series of 
swings, two seesaws and a horizontal bar. 
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POULTRY JUDGING TEAM WINS 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TROPHY 


Cornell Wins by Close Score in Nineth 
Competition for Cup 


N JANUARY 20, at the Madison 

aoe Garden Poultry Show in New 
York City, the annual poultry judging 
contest, sponsored by the Poultry Science 
Association of America, was held. The 
agricultural colleges of Connecticut, North 
Carolina, Penn. State, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Cornell, entered stu- 
dent judging teams. 

For production qualities the teams 
judged:—Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, and White Wyandottes. Placings 
were based on the first year’s production 
rated on trap nest records. For exhibition 
qualities, based on color and type, the 
teams judged:—Barred Plymouth Rock 
pullets, Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
Single Comb White Leghorn cocks, and 
White Wyandotte hens. A written ex- 
amination on the American Standard of 
Perfection completed the judging contest. 
This was followed by a banquet at the 
Times Square Hotel, where Dr. B. F. 
Kaupp of North Carolina, chairman of the 
award committee, presented the cups and 
medals. 


Old Rivals Come Fourth 


Cups for the first three places were 
awarded; sweepstakes to Cornell with a 
score of 1811, second to Penn. State with 
1803, and third to North Carolina with 
1721. Connecticut made 1694 points, 
Massachusetts 1690, and New Jersey 
1647. The Cornell team comprising 
G. H. Gibson ’28, J. B. Holloway ’28, R. 
J. Smith ’29, and R. D.qMorgan ’29 
alternate, also won pemeney the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Challenge Cup, of 
which Cornell and Connecticut had each 
already won two legs and the other colleges 
one leg apiece. In the past five years 
Cornell has won three firsts, one second 
and one third, under the guidance of 
Professor G. O. Hall coach. 


The individual awards were:—Grand 
Champion Gold Medal E. P. Peterson, 
Connecticut; (Continued on page 158) 


CORNELL POULTRY JUDGING TEAM 


R. J. Smith 
J. B. Holloway 


G. O. Hall, coach 


R. D. Morgan 
G. H. Gibson 
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Buttrick and Frawley Inc. 


“Ithaca’s Largest Men’s and Boys’ Store” 
134 East State Street 


Announce for Spring Showing a Complete Line 
of All that’s New for Men and Boys 


MICHAELS STERN SUITS 
TOPCOATS and TUXEDOS 
Bostonian Shoes Eagle Shirts Hickok Belts 
Arrow Shirts | Glover’s Pajamas 
Interwoven Hosiery Belber Luggage 
MacGregor Sports Wear 


We Invite Your Inspection 




























AT THE 


STRAND 


THURSDAY thru SATURDAY 
FEBRUARY 9-11 


TAILORING 


For Cleaning, Pressing, 
Repairing and Altering 


DIAL 8610 






“TELLIT TO 
SWEENEY” 


AND FOUR ACTS OF — 
VAUDEVILLE 








TUXEDOS FOR RENT 








COMING 
ADOLPE MENJOU 











AU BON MARCHE 


J. N. SCUSA, Proprietor 


“GENTLEMAN OF PARIS” 105 DRYDEN ROAD 
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SOME HIGH POINTS OF 1928 
CORNELL FARM AND HOME WEEK 


(Continued from page 156) 


Color and its use in the home—Grace 
Cornell, lecturer of fine arts, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 

The place of cod liver oil in the poultry 
ration—G. F. Heuser, professor of poul- 
ee 

p. m. Vitamins in daily life—F. B. 
Mornson, Director of the Agricultural Ex- 
- Stations at Geneva and Ithaca, 


m. The corn borer situation—E. 
P. palt, State Entomologist, Albany, N.Y. 

The New York state egg ‘grades—H. D. 
Phillips, department of agriculture and 
markets, Albany, N. Y. 

Some facts New York farmers should 
know concerning the marketing of pota- 
toes—M. Rasmussen, professor of 
marketing. 

p.m. Band concert by the Conway 
Military. Band under the personal direc- 
tion of Patrick Conway. 

French cookery by ucile Brewer, pro- 
fessor of foods in home economics, who 
studied cookery in Paris last summer. 

8 p.m. State dramatics contest. Pre- 
sentation of plays by the winning groups 
of the four inter-county sectional contests. 


Thursday, February 16 


g a.m. The responsibility of produc- 
ing safe milk. V. A. Moore, Dean of the 
New York state college of veterinary 
medicine. 

10 a.m. The twentieth century rural 
school. J. Cayce Morrison, Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y 

A successful experiment in rural library 
service. Mrs. Kate Deane Andrew, 
Steele Memorial Library, Elmira, N. Y. 

11a.m. New York City’s aim in milk 
control. Louis I. Harris, Commissioner 
of Health, New York City. 

The symbolism of the grange ritual. 
For grange members only. Alfred Vivian, 
Dean of the Ohio State College of Agri- 
culture, Columbus, Ohio. 

New York roads: their use, support, 
value to farmers, and policy based on 
these facts. G. F. Warren, head of the 
department of agricultural economics and 
farm management. 

12m. Some factors in retailing flowers 
—aA. B. Butler, Northampton, Mass. 

2p.m. The place of the family in the 
community. Nellie Tayloe Ross, former 
governor of Wyoming, Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming. 

Some of the problems of producing sani- 
tary milk from the point of view of the 
dairyman. Jared Van Wagenen, Law- 
os N. Y. 

p. m. New York state control of 
wilt quality. Berne A. Pyrke, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets, Al- 
bany, 

The pheasant i in New York State. M. 
D. Pienie, professor of zoology. 

4 p. m. A farmer’s trip through the 
Orent. Alfred Vivian, Dean of the Ohio 
State College of Agriculture, Columbus, 
Tc. 

5 p.m. The golden age of homespun. 
Jared Van Wagenen, Lawyersville, N. Y. 

8 p.m. Eastman stage contest. Nine- 
teenth annual speaking contest for prizes 
of $100 and $25 given by A. R. Eastman. 


Friday, February 17 


10 a. m. Prospective competition in 
iculture. Alfred Atkinson, president 
the Montana State College of Agricul- 
ions and Mechanic Arts, and the Agricul- 
ove Experiment Station, Bozeman, 
ont. 
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The story of a fur coat—Edward Breck, 
president of the Anti-Steel Trap League. 

11 a. m. Some legislative measures 
proposed for the oe of agriculture. G. 
F. Warren—head of the department of 
agricultural economics and farm man- 
agement. 

12 m. Cooperative selling of wool in 
New York State—E. L. Moody, Rush- 
ville, N. Y. 

2 oi m. Agricultural citizenship. W. 

hompson, former president of Ohio 
Sia : University Columbus, Ohio. 
p. m. Meeting of Young Farmers’ 
crs, E. R. Hoskins, presiding. 
4p.m. General eoparey taxes in the 
United States. M. endrick, professor 
of Agricultural Economics. 

8 p.m. Kermis Plays 
students of the Colleges o 
and Home Economics. 


POULTRY JUDGING TEAM WINS 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TROPHY 
(Continued from page"156) 
standard judging oe gold G. F. 
Shaw, silver M. A mpbell, and bronze 
H. B. Weirbach, ci these! rom Penn. State; 
for utility judging based on production 
value: gold E. P. Peterson Connecticut, 
ors H. Gibson Cornell ’ 28, and bronze 
L. Glass New Jersey. 


PROFS’ PRANKS 

Professor C. J. Hunn, Mr. L. C. Chad- 
wick and several members of the class in 
advanced woody -plant propagation at- 
tended the annual convention of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Association at 
Rochester per Ir and 12. Professor 
Hunn s ke on the courses of instruction 
in woody plant propagation given at the 
College. "= Chadwick spoke on the rela- 
tive values of sand and granulated peat 
moss as rooting mediums for cuttings. 


roduced by 
Agriculture 


Professor H. H. Whetzel attended the 
convention of the Canadian Branch of the 
American a Society at Winne- 
ie Manitoba from December 19-24. 

he main topic of discussion was the dust- 
ing of cereal crops in the northwest. 


On Wednesday, January 11, the class 
in Commercial Floriculture 123 with the 
aid of the winter course students in Flori- 
culture, decorated the tables in the main 
Dining Room of Risley Hall in preparation 
for the Founder’s Day banquet held in the 
evening. The work was supervised and 
criticized by Mr. E. A. Slattery who came 
from the Colonial Flower Shop, Buffalo, 
New York, to give a lecture demonstration 
to the students. 


The 4-H Clubs gave a show of 120 
plates of potatoes from twelve counties 
at the New York State Vegetable Grow- 
ers’ Association — at Rochester, 
January 4 and 5. n County was 
awarded a cup for an mer county exhibit 
with seney second. The winners of the 
individual sweepstake medals offered by 
the Association were one, Lewis Dorn, 
of Boonville; two, William Ketchner, of 
Wellsville; and three, Charles Broughton, 
of Silver Springs. 


Professor Barrus is in Porto Rico to es- 
tablish the growing of potatoes as a crop. 
His headquarters are in the office of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor 
at San Juan. 


Professor F. O. Underwood of the vege- 
table gardening department has returned 
from his period of graduate work in the 
nw of Chicago to resume his duties 

ere 
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EIGHT AMERICAN PROFESSORS 
TEACH IN ALBANIAN SCHOOL 


Students Accepted After aes Equiva- 
lent of Sixth Grade 


ccorpinG to Dr. C. Telford Erickson, 
President of the Albanian-American 
College of Agriculture at Kavaja, Al- 
bania, H. Freeman Button ’06, director 
in Dr. Erickson’s absence, has had stu- 
dents come to him after a lecture to thank 
him, for the first time in his teaching ex- 
rience. Eight American and eight Al- 
anian professors run the school of 73 men 
and 45 women. 


The students are accepted after finish- 
ing the equivalent of our sixth grade of 
grammar school. They are first taught 
some of their own grammar and history 
and the rudiments of English. Since there 
are no agricultural text books in Albanian 
our Own American Ones are used. The 
classes are three hours a day and then 
there is practice on the thousand acre farm 
under the direct supervision of the staff. 


At present the farm must help pay for 
the college’s aeepes but it is hoped that 
it can soon be used for a nursery and seed 
farm, since there is neither of these in the 
country at present. After finishing four 
years at the college, some of the students 
are sent to foreign countries for further 
work. Only three men were able to pay 
the $100 tuition this year, some pay what 
they can, 30 hold government tuition 
scholarships, and the rest are supported 
entirely by the gifts of Americans. Two 
more Cornell men are considering teach- 
ing at the Albanian-American College of 
Agriculture during their sabbatic leave 
next year. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Apple production by commercial or- 
chards for the country as a whole will con- 
tinue to gradually increase during the next 
5 or 10 years. There is nothing in the 
apple outlook to unduly discourage com- 
mercial growers who are favorably located 
and who produce high quality fruit at a 
low cost. 

Peach growers under normal weather 
conditions may expect heavy production 
and difficult marketing conditions during 
the next few years. The potential bear- 
ing capcaity of orchards in the southern 
area is so great that a considerable reduc- 
tion in number of the older unprofitable 
trees would result in a higher farm value 
for the crop. 

The dairy industry appears to be in fully 
as strong a position as a year ago, with 
indications of only moderate expansion 
in production. Domestic demand _ is 
likely to be maintained during the coming 
year and consumption is likely to con- 
tinue to increase faster than production 
so that the increasing foreign supplies will 
be further drawn upon to supplement do- 
mestic production. This seems a very 
desirable time for saving the better dairy 
calves so as to permit culling the herds 
closely before a material decline from the 
present high slaughter value of the old 
cows occurs. 

Poultry producers have favorable pros- 
pects of a higher level of prices for both 
dressed and live poultry at least during the 
first half of the year because of lighter 
supplies and prospective favorable de- 
mand. The low storage holdings of eggs 
and the favorbale outcome of the 1927 
storage season with the number of layers 
practically unchanged should result in 
higher egg prices during the coming year. 
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KERMIS 


Presents 


“Wasa 


winning play in Kermis 
play-writing contest 1927 


L. E. Bradshaw, Sp.H. 


“Uncle Jimmy” - - - - - Zona Gale: 


Stunt—W. W. Sproul ’28 
Violin Solo —G. S. Butts 
Songs—Scientia Faculty Male Quartet 


C.H.Myers A.W. Laubengayer 
A.W. Browne G.F. Bason 


FARM AND HOME 
WEEK 


Bailey Hall, Friday Evening, February 17th. 
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PROGRAM OUTLINED FOR 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 
HROUGHOUT Farm and Home 
week all departments in the College 
of Home Economics will = lectures, 
demonstrations, and exhibits. Many 
talks by various members of the faculty 
are scheduled, and several special lectures 
by visiting women have been arranged, 
such as one by Honorable Nellie Taylor 
Ross, ex-governor of the State of Wy- 
oming; Mrs. Edward Young, president 
of the New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus, and others. 

The foods and nutrition departments 
will have exhibits in the food laboratories 
throughout the week, and demonstrations 
of different methods. of cooking, coupled 
with instruction in the art of preparing 
new dishes. Talks on nutrition in rela- 
tion to weight control and child feeding 
will be given. On one afternoon Miss Lu- 
cile Brewer will speak on French cookery 
based on her study in Paris last summer. 
The domecon girls and the hotel man- 
agers together with the staff, will provide 
lunches, teas, and the cafeteria service. 

The household management department 
is concentrating on demonstrations of 
household equipment, particularly elec- 
trical appliances and their value in allevi- 
ating housework. 


Child Giudance To Be Featured 


The child guidance and training pro- 
gram will feature conferences in the after- 
noons at the Nursery School which will re- 
late to the forenoons’ lectures on feeding, 
clothing, and teaching the child and on 
child psychology. 

In the costume shop, dresses made by 
the students in laboratory will be ex- 
hibited, together with winter and new 
spring millinery. 

On the household arts program will be 
talks on the power of color to add to, sub- 
tract from, or alter good looks. An arts 
craft exhibit to include color and design 
in house furnishing, such as basketry, 
rugs, block printing, lamps, and lamp 
shades will be shown. 

The annual banquet for the alumni of 
ag and domecon, the home bureau ban- 
quet, and numerous luncheons will take 
place during the week, in addition to the 
many teas, demonstrations and exhibits. 
Domecon is doing all possible to keep its 
guests occupied, to make them feel at 
home and to help them make profitable 
every minute. 


SPEAKERS HERE ARE WELL KNOWN 


Miss Grace Cornell, who will speak 
during Farm and Home Week on the 
place of color in living, in relation to 
clothes and to the home, is at present 
actively identified with the educational 
work of the Metropolitan Museum. She 
is at the head of the museum “study 
hours” conducted for business people. 

Miss Cornell was trained at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, and later studied in 
Europe. In addition to her work at the 
Metropolitan she is associate professor 
of fine arts at Teacher’s College, Columbia 





Domecon 


Doings 


University, and is art consultant for I. 
Bamberger & Company in Newark, New 
Jersey. In order to supplement her work 
at the Metropolitan Museum with in- 
tensive summer courses for practical 
workers and others, she founded the Cor- 
nell Summer School of Art at South Bris- 
tol, Maine, four years ago, which is under 
her immediate supervision. 

Miss Harriett E. Ainsworth, head of the 
clothing information bureau of William 
Filene& Sons Company at Boston, will be 
here a part of the week to discuss various 
phases of costume design and color with 
everyone interested. Miss Ainsworth 
was a pioneer in this clothing information 
work at Filene’s, which is a part of their 
advertising department. She works with 
the customers of the store, helps them with 
their clothing budgets, and discusses 
styles of, clothes and colors and fabrics 
suitable to each individual. 


DOMECON HAS TALENT 


The members of the honorary societies 
in domecon, Omicron Nu and Sedowa, will 
act as ushers at the Kermis Plays to be 
given on Friday night, February 17, in 
Bailey Hall. 

The domecon girls in the casts of the 
two plays are: Marjorie Stevens ’28 and 
Elizabeth Hopper ’31 in the play entitled 
“Old Iry’; Norma Stevens ’31, Alma 
Dewey ’30, Helen Griffin ’28, Dora Mere- 
ness ’29, Rachel Merritt ’28, in the play 
“Uncle Jimmy.” The play “Old Iry,” 
written by L. E. Bradshaw, a special stu- 
dent in home economics, took the first 
prize of seventy-five dollars, a reward 
given each year for the best ~~ play 
written by a student in the College of 
Agriculture or of Home Economics. 


EDITORIALS 


It is with great pleasure that we wel- 
come you, our visitors, who will be with 
us during the twenty-first annual Farm 
and Home Week. We are more than glad 
to renew acquaintance with whose who 
have been with us during former years. 
To those who have not been here before, 
we extend heartiest greetings. It is our 
earnest wish that your time spent in 
Ithaca will prove both pleasant and profit- 
able and that we may have the opportun- 
ity of welcoming you again in 1929. 


The revised honor system: which has 
just been accepted in the College of Home 
Economics is most liberal in its proposals. 
It is a system which, for the first time, 
gives the students every opportunity for 
reporting their disapproval of any of their 
instructors; which provides a means of 
reporting on the conduct of examinations 
without openly naming any one student; 
it provides an honor council consisting of 
four faculty members and six students; 
and most of all, it presents an unusual 
opportunity for fair play between stu- 
dents and faculty by opening a wider door 
through which honor may enter and it is 
hoped never retreat. 
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REVISED HONOR SYSTEM 
ACCEPTED AT MEETING 


At a meeting of the Home Economics 
Club in room 245 of the College 
Building on Monday, January 16, the 
students voted to adopt the proposed re- 
vision of the honor system in the College 
of Home Economics. The organization 
of the system in home economics pro- 
vides for an honor council and the indi- 
vidual class. The honor council will con- 
sist of faculty and student representatives. 
There will be four members of the faculty 
in the council: the director of the College, 
two professors, and the secretary of the 
College. The student members of the 
council will include: two seniors, two 
juniors, one sophomore, and one freshman. 
All the student members will be elected by 
the Home Economics Association except 
the freshmen, who will be chosen by the 
freshmen class. 

The individual class, consisting of the 
instructor and his class, will decide the 
form of control during examinations, i.e., 
whether or not there will be supervision. 
Students may report on all cases of dis- 
order or dishonor during examinations 
without naming any one student. They 
shall report to the instructor in charge or 
directly to the honor council. The in- 
structor will co-operate with the students 
by considering reports made to him, and 
modify examination procedure if neces- 
sary. 

The honor council will act upon all 
matters reported to it, and will keep rec- 
ords of all reports and of decisions ren- 
dered. 

However, before this system goes on 
record it must be accepted by the faculty 
of the College and the University authori- 
ties. 

The only other business carried on at 
the meeting was the resignation of Corinne 
Messing ’28, president of the Club. Kate 
Seager ’29, the vice-president, was elected 
to succeed her. 


OMICRON NU ENTERTAINS 


Omicron Nu entertained the faculty and 
seniors of the College in room 245 on Janu- 
ary 13 from 7:30 to 9:30. The party was 
both enjoyable and successful to judge by 
the favorable comments of all. A panto- 
mine skit, “The Lamp Went Out,” a 
parody on various members of the faculty, 
violin selections, and games were features 
of the entertainment. 


DOMECON HELPS AG 


The following domecon girls have been 
elected at the head of committees for 
Farm and Home Week: Viola Stephany 
’29, assistant general chairman of Farm 
and Home Week; Jean Warren ’29, chair- 
man of the news service committee; Laura 
Griswold ’28, assistant chairman of the 
registration committee; Anne Deyo ’28, 
assistant of the rooming committee; Kate 
Seager ’29, assistant of the guide and ven- 
tilation committee; Emma Gosman ’28, 
assistant of arrangements; and Beatrice 
Foster 730, assistant of checking. 
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Student Supplies for the Second Term 


PENNANTS 
BANNERS 


STATIONERY 
ASH TRAYS 


FURNISHINGS FOR MEN 


Hu aes 


DOLLAR FOUNTAIN PENS 
DECORATIONS 


PICTURES 
POSTERS 


DESK SETS 


APPAREL FOR WOMEN 


ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS 











Typed Reports 


Insure 


Better Marks 


We Rent, Sell, and Exchange 


Six Duco Colors to choose from 


J. E. Van Natta 


Agency 
L. C. Smith and Corona 
Phone 2915 





Opp. Ithaca Hotel 














LIBERTY 


SHOE CLEARANCE 


EVENING SLIPPERS 
PAISLEY’S 


Gold or Silver 
Kid Trim 


SATIN,GOLD or SILVER 
STRAPS OR PLAIN PUMPS 


‘3.85 axv 0,85 


RHINESTONE BUCKLES AND HEELS 


LIBERTY 


SHOE COMPANY 


ITHACA’S LEADING SHOE STORE 
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CORNELL RECEIVES 500 ACRES 
OF LAND FOR EXPERIMENTATION 


A ANONYMOUS gift of 500 acres of 
abandoned farm land in Newfield for 
experiments and instruction in forestry 
and as an observation ground for botan- 
ists, has been given to the University. 
As in the case of the Arnot Forest, it is 
probable that the University will own the 
land and the forestry department will 
organize and control the experimental 
work. 
Planting and Thinning Needed 

There are five parcels of the land. The 
largest, comprising 200 acres, is typical 
abandoned farm land and “sub-mar- 
ginal” in the sense that it cannot be farmed 
profitably. Here planting of forest trees 
is indicated as the best means of restoring 
the land to productivity. The second par- 
ce] covers 150 acres mostly wooded, with 
young second growth hardwood trees. 
Improvement cuttings and thinnings to 
demonstrate how such young stands may 
become productive, will probably be car- 
ried on. Between these two parcels lies 
an abandoned farm of 30 acres which will 
also be planted. Lower in elevation it 
will grow species not well suited to the 
rigors of the higher and more exposed lo- 
cations. The fourth parcel of 53 acres 
bears a natural crop of young second 
growth white pine, in which thinnings will 
be made to demonstrate the possibility 
of developing volunteer stands into useful 
material. The last parcel of 85 acres is by 
its location, less adapted to forest experi- 
ments than those previously mentioned 
and may be incorporated in a proposed 
State fish and game refuge for that re- 
gion. 


PROFS. EVERETT, RECKNAGEL AND 
SPRING ENTERTAIN FORESTERS 


The first meeting of the Cornell Foresters 
in the new year and the best in the term 
was held on January 11. Professors 
“Reck” and ‘‘Sammy’”’ led the jovial for- 
esters in a couple of rollicking camp songs. 
This started a general air of informality 
which lasted throughout the evening. 
Professor ‘G. A. Everett, extension pro- 
fessor of public speaking, gave a little talk 
on the picturesque people of his boyhood, 
the French-Canadians. Using the native 
accent he read several ballads of the gay 
carefree life of these people. He brought 
with him some of the native twisted to- 
bacco for the use of the foresters, but after 
one look nobody seemed anxious to try it. 
Professor Spring gave a little resumé of his 
European trip, telling a few of the more 
humorous incidents, and picking out and 
describing the points of interest to for- 
esters. Then the meeting was adjourned 
and munching the inevitable doughnuts 
and drinking the ever-present coffee, the 
foresters held informal talkfests with the 
professors. 
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AFTER COLLEGE, WHAT THEN? 

After college, what then? For those of 
us who have become more imbued than 
ever with enthusiasm for our chosen course 
and whose non-forestry courses have 
strengthened rather than weakened our 
purpose to enter forestry as a life work, 
exactly what we shall do after graduation 
becomes a vital problem. The United 
States Forest Service offers a wonderful 
chance for administrative training, and 
practical experience in dealing with tech- 
nical, organizational and labor problems. 
Because of this excellent training, the 
labor turnover in the Forest Service is 
heavy, for men thus trained are in demand 
by private enterprises both in and out of 
forestry. Unfortunately the entrance 
salaries in the Forest Service are low and 
it takes real pluck and initiative to work 
up through the ranks of the Forest Serv- 
ice. 


PUBLICITY FOR SHY ASSISTANTS 


In due recognition to those graduate 
students who are assisting the faculty in 
instilling the fundamentals of forestry into 
the minds of embryo foresters, we are 
publishing a list of the assistants with a 
bit of their history: 

“Ernie” Kolbe, Minnesota ’27, is work- 
ing under Assistant Professor Spaeth on 
research. 

Wendell Moran, University of Wash- 
ington ’27, is working under Professor 
Recknagel on utilization. 

“Rudy” Spalteholtz, Cornell ’28, hus an 
assistantship in silviculture under Pro- 
fessor Spring. 

“Pete” Reighter, Cornell ’24, is aiding 
Professor Hosmer in forest policy and his- 
tory 
Austin Wilkins, University of Maine 
’26, is helping Assistant Professor Cope 
in extension. 


D. N. ROGERS TO SPEAK FEB. 27 


D. N. Rogers, supervisor of the Plumas 
National Forest in California, will lecture 
at Cornell four times. Mr. Rogers, sent 
out by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to visit 11 colleges, will speak 
on the administration and protection of 
national forests, and the opportunities 
afforded by the United States Forest 
Service for the employment of professional 
foresters. On Monday, February 27, he 
will speak to the Cornell Foresters in the 
clubroom. 
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WOODLOT GRAZING EMPHASIZED 
DURING FARM AND HOME WEEK 


URING Farm and Home Week the 

forestry department will concentrate 
its educational program upon the evils of 
woodlot grazing. The Federal Agricul- 
tural Census of 1925 showed that over 
half of our woodlands were being grazed— 
a serious menace to the reproduction of 
such stands. This census marks a turning 
point in the history of forestry, for it re- 
vealed to foresters a condition hitherto 
unknown. Two outstanding lectures will 
be those of Professor Hosmer and Profes- 
sor Spring. Professor Hosmer will discuss 
grazing from 500 B.C. to 1927 A.D., por- 
traying the continuous conflict between 
pastural and agricultural interests, in 
which forestry always suffered. Professor 
Spring will follow this up with concrete 
examples of the evils of woodland grazing: 
inferior wood is produced, the young pro- 
duction is destroyed, and the mature 
trees are badly damaged. 

Field Trip and Exhibit to be Made 

The weather permitting, the department 
will conduct a field trip to the veterinary 
woodlot for the benefit of the Farm and 
Home Week visitors. Here the worst evils 
of woodlot grazing will be shown in actual 
life and the visitors will be able to compare 
this stand with a well-managed ungrazed 
stand. The forestry exhibit in Fernow 
Hall will consist of a woodlot divided by a 
fence, on one side of which is a grazed 
woodlot and on the other an ungrazed 
woodlot. The difference in appearance 
and profits is explained by the exhibit 
title, ‘It’s all in the fence.” 

BASSWOOD EASY TO RECOGNIZE 

In connection with the woodlot exhibit 
last Farmers’ Week and at the State Fair 
this year, the commie department of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
ran a contest in the identification of nine 
of the commonest: trees of New York 
State woodlots. The list included white 
ash, basswood, red oak, black cherry, hard 
maple, and hickory as crop trees, while on 
the side lines were hop hornbeam, blue 
beech, and beech as weed trees. 

It is admittedly difficult to recognize a 
tree when only an eight foot section of the 
trunk is on display, yet every one of the 
hundreds trying the contest was able to 
identify the large basswood. Since bass- 
wood is a valuable crop tree, it is well to 
have it so readily recognized, as was 
pointed out by Professor J. A. Cope who 
had the exhibit in charge. The blue beech 
was also correctly identified in every case. 

The beech, probably the commonest 
tree in New York State, was frequentl 
mistaken for a soft maple and the blac 
cherry was confused with the black birch 
which it resembles somewhat. Just about 
one in every 15 — was able to iden- 
tify them all correctly. 
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The Reed Tuxedo is acknowledged 
to be foremost in fashion. 


It represents a real achievement in 


in evening clothes. 


. Fine black worsted of exceptional 
quality, hand tailored 


$3 4:50 Sail $3950 


Vests $6.50-$10.50 
Shirts $3.00 
Ties $1.00 
Hose $1.00 
Studs $.75 
Links $1.00 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 


Can be relied upon to take care 


of all your engraving needs 


Photographs Retouching 
Designing Engraving 


Plates of all kinds in black and white 


and by the four color process 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





W.J. REED 


Progress— 


The custom of taking home 
a souvenir is keeping up with 
the times. 

It used to be Farmers’ Week. 
Now it is Farm and Home 
Week. 

The souvenir used to be a 
picture postcard. Now itisa 
copy of 


Sport Stuff 


Thirty-seven essays by 
Romeyn Berry depicting col- 
lege life as an “‘old grad”’ sees 
it. Illustrated by André Smith. 


Cloth $1.50 Paper $1.00 


On sale at Willard Straight 
Hall, the Co-op and bookstores 
or send check to 


The Cayuga Press 


113 E. Green St. - Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LARS G. ROMELL WILL BE 
FOREST SOILS PROFESSOR 


Lars G. Romell of the Swedish Forest 
Experiment Station at Stockholm has 
been appointed to the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Research Professorship in Forest 
Soils at Cornell. This professorship, the 
first of its kind in an American University, 
was made possible by an endowment of 
$130,000 and additional operating funds, 
from the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Trust, founded by Charles Lathrop Pack 
of Lakewood, New Jersey. This trust is 
administered by his son, Captain Arthur 
Newton Pack of Princeton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Pack, in whose name the chair has 
been endowed, is nationally known for his 
many years of earnest efforts for the pro- 
motion of forestry, and as founder and 
president of the American Tree As- 
sociation. 

This new investigation will co-ordinate 
studies in the chemistry and biology of the 
soil with the nutrition and silvicultural 
aspects of tree growth. Professor Romell 
took his doctor’s degree at the University 
of Stockholm. He is specially trained in 
the sciences fundamental to his field in- 
cluding botany, chemistry, physics, math- 
amatics and bacteriology, his major in- 
terests having been in botany and bac- 
teriology in relation to soils and the 
nutrition of trees. 


CLUB QUIPS 


Jim” Crutkshank ’30 was elected sec- 
retary at the last meeting of the Cornell 
Foresters. 

“Pil” Bullock ’29 boasted that he was 
going to try some of Professor Everett’s 
French-Canadian tobacco at the last 
meeting. We didn’t see “Pil” around for 
a days after the meeting, so maybe 
he did. 
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BASKETBALL TEAM SUCCESSFUL 


Furthering the program indorsed by the 
college authorities of athletics for all and 
all for athletics, the foresters joined the 
Intercollege Athletic League last fall. A 
soccer team was organized and although it 
neglected to “bring home the bacon,” it 
gave exercise and fun to a dozen or more 
foresters. Our basketball team composed 


of: forwards—“Bill” Cushman ’28 and 


R. K. Adams ’30, center—‘Bill” Jordan 
28, guards—“Pooch” Ericson ’28 and 
George Wizenberg ’28, and substitutes— 
“Jim” Cruikshank ’30 and “Johnnie” 
Williams ’28, has been more successful. 
They defeated Vet. 13-10, E.E. 22-12, 
Hot. Man. 16-6, M.E. 18-9, and Ag. 12-11, 
and won a forfeit from Law 1-0. Games 
with Chem., Arts, C.E., and Arch. are 
yet to be played but manager ‘Matty’ 
Mattison ’28 is confident that the foresters 
will come through at the head of the 
league. 


SENIORS WORK ON ARNOT FOREST 


Under the able direction of Professor 
Guise, the seniors have done considerable 
work in organizing the Arnot Forest. All 
the main roads have been brushed out and 
the streams crossing these main roads have 
been temporarily bridged for foot traffic. 
Professor Guise co bought a considerable 
amount of steel from the wreckers of the 
old dairy building, to be used for per- 
manent bridges. The Elmira surveyor 
hired to survey the tract, has completed 
the east side of the survey around the for- 
est. The original surveys are so very old 
that practically new surveys have to be 
run. ‘Ernie’ Kolbe, Minnesota ’27, a 
faculty assistant, saw a deer and tracks 
while building a cabin in the forest. 
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Clean Cabs 


YELLOW CABS 


SEVEN PASSENGER 
CADILLACS 


For Information Dial 


2451 
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YELLOW CAB | | 
2451 


Careful, Courteous Drivers 


Prompt Service at reasonable Rates 


INTER-URBAN MOTOR CO. 


Bus Service Between 


ITHACA — CORTLAND — SYRACUSE 
Leaving Ithaca at 7 a.m. 11 a.m. 4:45 p.m. 





























































_ STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


STATIONERS AND MANUFACTURING 





THE WRITING PAPER HOUSE 





LOWEST PRICED ENGRAVERS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


LET US SHOW YOU 
THE $1.00 BOX 


60 Sheets — 50 Envelopes 


A STORE STUDENTS LIKE TO 
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CHARLES LATHROP PACK PRIZE 
FORESTRY ESSAYS DUE APRIL 15 


The Charles Lathrop Pack Foundation 
prize consists of $50, the income from a 
fund established in 1924 by Charles La- 
throp Pack of Lakewood, New Jersey. It 
is awarded annually for the best essay on 
forestry by a professional forestry student. 

The purpose of the prize, in the words of 
the donor, is: ‘“To aid in training foresters 
to write articles which will arouse in the 
public an interest in forestry and an appre- 
ciation of what forestry means to the coun- 
try, and so be of service in fostering the 
forestry idea.” 

The essay shall be on, “Some subject 
relating to forestry, treated from the pub- 
lic point of view for the public benefit.” 
The essay shall in the opinion of the judg- 
ing committee, be of such character as will 
when published in a popular journal, best 
carry out the purpose of the donor. The 
essays must not be over 2500 words in 
length and are due at or before 12 o’clock 
noon of April 15, at the office of the for- 
estry department. The essays are ex- 
amined and the prize awarded by a com- 
mittee of three appqinted by the President 
from the University Faculty. 


MR. KENNEDY AIDS IN EXTENSION 


Mr. Kennedy has been appointed to 
succeed Prof. J. A. Cope as Extension 
Forester for the College of Agriculture. 
Mr. Kennedy’s appointment begins in 
February and will last until June, when 
he will return to the State Conservation 
Commission at Albany. During this term 
Prof. Cope will teach a resident forestry 
course normally taught by Prof. Bentley, 
who is now on sabbatic leave. Prof. Cope 
will also devote part of his time to ex- 
tension work. 
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ERRATUM 


The course offered to students in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics by THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN was not 
listed in the college announcements. 





It is Not Too Late to Register 


Watch for the opening of the Countryman competitions. There 
are excellent opportunities on the business and editorial staffs. 


The Cornell Countryman, Inc. 


Office: Countryman Building 
DIAL 6925 
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Real Quality 
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SOCKS 
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C. H. WEBSTER ’04 TIES 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 


Dial 2445 | Cm > 
S. E. DAVIS ’22 ar S 
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CAMPUS CHATS 





AG VERSUS ARTS 


Arts and Ag are two of the largest col- 
leges on the hill, and as such there is bound 
to exist more or less rivalry between them 
not only in athletics but also in discus- 
sions and bull sessions, concerning the 
particular merits of each college. Through 
pure college loyalty a student will natur- 
ally defend his own college. But we of the 
Ag College, having taken more arts 
courses than arts students have taken ag 
courses, have had a better opportunity to 
judge the two colleges. In Ag there is a 
better spirit of cooperation and a more 
friendly and personal feeling between the 
profs and the students than there is in 
Arts. To anyone who has ever been on a 
farm management or forestry field trip, 
the attitude of the professor toward the 
students and their attitude toward him 
are something to be cherished. Undoubt- 
edly, larger classes in the Arts College 
hinder personal contact between students 
and faculty members, but even in small 
recitation section, as public speaking and 
economics, there is no close association 
between instructor and student such as 
there is on the upper campus. Further- 
more, we are acquainted with our profs 
out of class as well as in class. We meet 
and know them through Ag-Domecon 
assemblies, forestry steak roasts, floricul- 
ture corn roasts, and judging team send- 
offs. When occasionally we co an Arts 
senior speak enthusiastically of the ad- 
vantages of informal study and how differ- 
ent a prof is when you really know him, 
we smile secretly—for we have known and 
enjoyed knowing our Ag professors ever 
since we entered Cornell. 
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ADMISSIONS, FROSH 


President Farrand has prophesied that 
Cornell is approaching the appointment 
of a director of admissions. S a recent 
discussion he pointed out that since the 
World War men and women have literally 
swarmed the American University. As a 
result, to hold Cornell to its present ap- 
proximate size, a choice of students who 
will have some interest in the group at 
Cornell beside the mere personal benefits to 
be derived from a college education must 
be selected from those who may have the 
required scholastic standing to enter. 
The size of the University cannot materi- 
ally change with present facilities for class 
and study so it would seem that the selec- 
tion of students is the wisest way of main- 
taining and bettering Cornell standards in 
scholarship and in the training of men. 


AGAIN THE HONOR SYSTEM 


The present members of the Ag Honor 
Council have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to carry on court proceedings; 
they wish to make the conditions among 
the students and between the students 
and faculty members in relation to mis- 
conduct in examinations as natural as 
possible. Since it is more or less ingrained 
in @ person not to tattle, the students will 
report general conditions on the sheets 
provided. By considering these reports, 
the council can find out what is the matter 
in each class and proceed to take any 
necessary steps to find the offenders. This 
does not mean that the council will spend 
its time trying to prove a person guilty, 
but rather to put suspects and slight of- 
fenders on parole and if they commit 
more offenses of honor or in any other wa 
make themselves undesirable at the Col- 
lege, advise them to leave. The council 
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Usiko ALL-MASsH 
Starting and 
Growing Ration 

Usiko ALL-MasH 
Complete Egg Ra- 


tion 

Usiko World Record 
Buttermilk Egg 
Mash 





UBIK 


A Step Forward in Poultry Feeding 


THE All-Mash system is well beyond the experimental 
It is now a commercial product and the UBIKO 
ALL-MASH SYSTEM was the first to be available for gen- 
eral use. Like all UBIKO rations, UBIkKO ALL-MASH 
Starting and Growing Ration and UBIKO ALL-MASH 
Complete Laying Ration are made of the finest ingredi- 
ents to be had. They are mixed in accordance with for- 
mulz our own Experiment Station has found to be most 
efficient, and conform in every respect to those proved 
by State Experiment Stations to be the most product- 


The All-Mash System is the greatest step forward in 
the feeding of poultry taken in the past decade. 
were possible, we would like to have every College Man 
who reads this to visit the UBIKO plant—one of the finest 


Write for copies of UBIKO 
ALL-MASH SYSTEM folder 


We want every student interested in Poultry Husbandry 
to know about UBIKO ALL-MASH SYSTEM. On request 
we will send descriptive folders free—as many as may be 
needed—for you and your classmates. Address 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


Makers of UBIKO World Record Feeds 
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THIS’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








realizes that expulsion may brand a man 
for a long time and will use this form of 
punishment as little as possible. 

This system reduces the time necessary 
to make an investigation and leaves the 
council free to act upon each case as it 
sees fit. With the co-operation of the 
students in filling out the blanks, the 
conduct of examinations can be easily and 
quickly controlled. 


Once again we sing the “‘Bustees’ Song.” 
It is supposed that we will miss many of 
the old familiar faces on the campus. But 
then there will be a few new ones and a few 
that were not here last term for various 
reasons. Let’s cheer up though, we’ll all 
have drinks (sodas, of course) when we’re 
back next fall. 


Junior Week this year doesn’t seem to 
have the force that it has had for a num- 
ber of years past. We are beginning to 
wonder whether the high cost of celebra- 
tion or the high duty on imported women 
has caused this enormous falling off in a 
big event. 


This week, February 13-18, will be the 
annual Ag blowout week with a large in- 
flux of friendly farmers. Let’s give our 
guests something to remember and send 


‘them home with a satisfied feeling. The 


best way to get this done is to push the 
student committees. 


Cy: I’m going to enter a hog calling: 
contest. 


Jerry: Well go to it and I’ll be there 
rooting for you. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


UBIKo Scratch Feed 
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sh 


Union Grains Dairy 
Ration 
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A Cheering Welcome 
This study of the entrance to Willard Straight Hall is 
reproduced from a photograph by G. F. Morgan and 
reprinted through the courtesy of the Cornell Alumni 
News. 


A Haunt of Beauty 


The McConnellsville Community Hall 
By Howard W. Beers ’29. ‘“‘Howie’’ was assistant to the 
_ pastor of the Community Church in McConnellsville, 
New York, during the winter of 1926-1927 and was inti- 
mately associated with the operation of the Community 
Hall which had been built in 1925. 


Dusting Wheat for Rust Control 

By H. H. Whetzel ’04, professor of plant pathology in 
the College of Agriculture. Dr. Whetzel is one of 
America’s earliest and ablest investigators and teachers 
of plant diseases. In this brief note he relates the de- 
velopment of a promising method of control for the rust 
disease of wheat, a method which he suggested many 
years ago. 


Vegetable Production on Peat Soil at Hollandale 
By E. V. Hardenburg ’12, professor of vegetable garden- 
ing in the College of Agriculture. Professor Hardenburg 


spent part of his sabbatic leave last year in investiga- 
tional work for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In this article he describes one of the significant 
developments which he observed on the peat lands of 
southern Minnesota. 


_ Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Clubs, being a discussion of the origin 


and present scope of the garden project 


Recognition Is Given Student Judging 
By D. R. Marble ’26, instructor in poultry husbandry 


in the College of Agriculture. Dean was assistant coach , 


of the poultry judging team in his senior year and has 
maintained his interest in this field. 


Through Our Wide Windows 


Former Student Notes, including Alumni at Farm and 
Home Week, and Thirteen Cornell Farmers........... 


The Campus Countryman 
Domecon Doings 

Cornell Foresters 

Campus Chats 


Photographic Portraits 


of the finest quality at moderate prices 


Picture Frames 


the largest assortment in the city 


Kodak Finishing 


given expert professional attention 
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